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DR. CUMMINS INSTALLED 


At the largest gathering of Universalists 
held in New England in recent years, Dr. 
Robert Cummins was installed as general 
superintendent of Universalist churches in 
the sanctuary of the First Parish in Mal- 
den, Universalist, on Tuesday evening, 
October 18. 

The installation service was preceded by 
a brief preparatory service for the clergy 
and visitors in the Richardson Memorial 
Chapel, at which Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, offered prayer. 

Those who participated in the program 
in the church and sat in the chancel were 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, chief marshal 
and presiding clergyman; Dr. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, pastor of the Malden Universalist 
church, who read the scriptures; Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention, who, with the retir- 
ing general superintendent, Dr. Roger F. 
Kitz, presented the candidate for installa- 
tion; Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, who performed the act of installation; 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York City, 
who offered the prayer of installation; and 
Dr. Robert Cummins, the general superin- 
tendent, who pronounced the benediction. 
The speakers were Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
dean emeritus of the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion, whose subject was ‘‘The Prophet 
of the Free Spirit,’ and Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, dean of Canton Theological 
School, whose subject was ‘‘The Denomi- 
nation: Its Opportunity and Responsi- 
bility.” 

Ecclesiastical and lay representatives 
from many states were present and joined 
in the processional, as follows: 


Representatives of Educational In- 
stitutions: Tufts College and the Tufts 
School of Religion, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner. Harvard Theological School, Dr. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. Andover New- 
ton Theological School, Dr. Everett C. 
Herrick. Dean Academy, Earle S. Wal- 
lace. 
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Representatives of Other Religious 
Fellowships: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Northern 
Baptist Convention, Dr. George Arthur 
Clarke. General Council of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, Dr. 
Frederick L. Fagley. The First Church of 
Christ Scientist, Mr. and Mrs. Scott D. 
Sloan. Five Years Meeting of Friends in 
America, Mrs. George G. Wolkins. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Dr. L. W. C. Emig. 
Salvation Army, Horace Weatherly. 


Ministers from Other Religious Fel- 
lowships: Rev. Alfred V. Bliss and Rev. 
Frederick T. Persons (Congregational). 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot and Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler (Unitarian). Professor Nor- 
man B. Nash (Episcopal Theological 
School). Dean Vaughn Dabney (Andover- 
Newton Theological School). Rev. An- 
drew Richards and Dr. Frank B. Jennings 
(Massachusetts Council of Churches). 
Rev. W. Quay Rosselle of Malden. 


Universalist Ministers: Lawrence W. 
Abbott, Lyman Achenbach, Raymond 
Baughan, Joseph W. Beach, Flint M. Bis- 
sell, Bruce W. Brotherston, George Tru- 
man Carl, Frank B. Chatterton, James 
Stewart Diem, Clarence L. Eaton, Wallace 
G. Fiske, Josephine B. Folsom, Milo G. 
Folsom, Brainard F. Gibbons, Burte B. 
Gibbs, Cornelius Greenway, R. R. Hadley, 
J. Wayne Haskell, Benjamin B. Hersey, 
Carl Hempel, George E. Huntley, Robert 
Killam, Hazel I. Kirk, Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, George E. Leighton, G. H. Lein- 
ing, I. V. Lobdell, Warren B. Lovejoy, 
Stanley Manning, Ernest T. Marble, 
George A. Mark, Trueman Menadue, 
U.S. Milburn, Leslie C. Nichols, Harold 
H. Niles, Gilbert A. Potter, Tracy M. 
Pullman, Stanley Rawson, Gordon Chil- 
son Reardon, Robert M. Rice, C. Guy 
Robbins, William Wallace Rose, Thomas 
H. Saunders, Henry H. Schooley, Isaac 
Smith, Arthur M. Soule, Oluf Tandberg, 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., Helene Ulrich, 
John van Schaick, Jr., Edgar R. Walker, 
Frederick A. Wilmot, Charles A. Wyman. 


Universalist State Superintendents: 
Massachusetts, Dr. Leroy W. Coons; 
New Hampshire, Rev. Arthur A. Blair; 
Maine, Rev. William D. Veazie. 


Universalist General Convention Of- 
ficers and Members of Board of Trus- 
tees: Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, Rev. Carl H. Olson, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, A. Ingham Bick- 
nel], Arthur H. Britton, Charles B. Ladd, 
Fred B. Perkins, H. E. Simmons, Leon O. 
Tebbetts, Elwood J. Way, E. T. Williams. 


* * 


DR. ELIOT’S BROADCAST 

“Why a Religious Person Needs a 
Church,” was the subject of the third in the 
series of radio broadcasts over Station 
WHODH, Boston, Mass., 880 kilocycles, on 
Sunday, October 23, at 1.45 p. m., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


TO SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
MINISTERS 
Unitarian ministers in the Southern 
New England conferences are invited to 
attend a special meeting at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
October 31, at 11 a. m., followed by a 
lunch and discussions and important busi- 
ness. Return postal cards giving speakers 
and subjects will be sent later. 
William Ware Locke, 
Chairman of Committee. 


* * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


October 30: Channing Conference at Fall 
River, Mass. 

October 81: Massachusetts Committee on 
Social Service of the General Alliance, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


October 31-November 6: Laymen’s League 


Mission at Duluth, Minn. 

November 3: Joseph Priestley Conference 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 3: Joseph Priestley Associate 
Alliance at Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 4: New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women at the George Washington 
Hotel, New York City. 

November 4: Dirigo Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Sanford, Maine. 

November 5-6: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. at Baltimore, Md. 

November 5-6: Southern California Fed- 
eration of the Y. P. R. U., at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. ; 

November 6: Channing Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Norton, Mass. 

November 7: Association of Ministers in 
and about Cambridge, Mass. 

November 7: Monday Conference of the 
General Alliance at the First Church in 
Boston, Mass. 

November 13: Essex Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Newburyport, Mass. 

November 138: Essex Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. at Newburyport, Mass. 

November 138: Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence at the First Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. 

November 13: North Middlesex Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. at Stow, Mass. 
November 14: Metropolitan Conference in 

New York, N. Y. 

November 14: Unitarian Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

November 14: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

November 15: Greater Boston Federation 
of League Chapters at the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

November 15: Cape Cod Conference at 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 

November 16: Old Colony Federation of 
League Chapters at Middleboro, Mass. 

November 17: Chicago Associate Alliance 
at Chicago, Il. 

November 26: Rowe Reunion of the 
Worcester Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
at Westboro, Mass. ~ 


cA ened OF Free Chie ches 


BOSTON, MASS., 
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THE GNAT AND THE CAMEL 


AT THE TIME of this writing the eminent Mr. John 
Strachey is said still to be vacationing on Ellis Island, 
and a press release from the American Civil Liberties 
Union informs us that the Union has protested the ac- 
tion of the State Department to President Roosevelt, 
and informed him that Mr. Strachey is admissible 
under American law. 

As far as we are concerned the whereabouts of 
Mr. Strachey is hearsay, and confusing hearsay at that. 
As a matter of fact we had a long conversation with 
him in our office yesterday. In spite of his bad treat- 
ment by the State Department he has nothing against 
this country, and he takes a sympathetic interest in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. He does not think 
that it has been altogether successful in its aims, but 
its complete success, he adds, would be too much to 
expect. He thinks, however, that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attack on his problems has registered ‘‘an immense 
advance” in the very fact-that “the government of a 
great community has even set out upon the attempt 
to solve this basic problem” (the problem, that is, of 
a properly working public economy). 

It is obvious that if Mr. Strachey, right in our own 
office, can discuss with us the question of ‘‘Hope in 
America” he cannot be exclusively confined to Ellis 
Island. Perhaps it is his overcoat they are holding. 

Well, to come down to earth, it is more than his 
overcoat; it is his whole integument, his earthly habi- 
tat, so to speak, that is held in Ellis Island. And the 
conversation—or rather the monologue—reported 
above was relayed to us not by Mr. Strachey’s larynx 
doing things to air currents, but by his publishers 
(Modern Age Books) hiring printers. 

Our State Department is not only straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel, but doing the straining 
act after the swallowing act is over. For the camel 
is already swallowed and part of Uncle Sam’s inwards. 
That robs the straining act of all convincingness: the 
spectators know that the whole thing is artificial. 

To leave the figure of speech before it trips us up, 
the act of the State Department means—to take one 
instance—that a Ford Hall audience in Boston will not 
be corrupted by Strachey’s spoken words, but that 
The Christian Register office, just around the corner, is 
left unprotected against the insidious assaults of 
Strachey’s printed words. Furthermore, the price of 
his book is less than the admission price to a lecture 
by him. So that the poor and discontented are ex- 
posed to his influence. 

On the other hand, in a free country there is no 
reason why they should not be exposed to his or any 
other honestly-expressed “influence.” The disturbing 
thing is not Mr. Strachey’s influence but the influence 
which keeps him in Ellis Island. 

P. S. Since the above words were written there 
have been a few developments, all of them inconclu- 


sive. Arthur Garfield Hays, Civil Liberties Union 
attorney for Mr. Strachey, appealed and was turned 
down by the Board of Review of the immigration 
service. Habeas corpus will now be asked, and if that 
fails Mr. Strachey will have to go back to England. 
The fact that we had to plod from page one to page 
sixteen of The New York Times to discover the facts 
would indicate that potentially Mr. Strachey is half- 
way back to England right now. 


THE FALLACY OF INDIVIDUAL SALVATION 


A CORRESPONDENT remonstrated with us last 
week because we were, in his estimation, less than kind 
to the English people who prayed in Westminster 
Abbey on the eve of Chamberlain’s peace talks with 
Hitler. He inferred that we suggested that they 
ought to have attended committee meetings instead, 
and he averred that what the world wants today is 
saved individuals:—“‘It is high time to get back to 
fundamentals, and the fundamental religious necessity 
is the religious training of the individual soul.” 

That is a demand that we often hear from funda- 
mentalists and from business men who view with alarm 
the extent of social services and social supervision over 
individual actions. It is a vain demand, however, for 
it is one that cannot be met even if we grant its pre- 
suppositions. If it were true that a moral society is 
only reached by breeding, or making, moral individ- 
uals, then a moral society would be forever unat- 
tainable. To make the impossibility dramatic think 
of the evangelical slogan that was in currency some 
decades ago. A slight embarrassment creeps over us 
here, for as we prepare to indite the slogan we begin to 
doubt whether we shall get it exactly right:—‘“‘Evan- 
gelize the world in our own generation.”’ One has 
only to think of the total population of the world, its 
turn-over—people whom you have evangelized dying 
and a new generation taking their place—and the 
available number of evangelists for the task, and you 
see how impossible it is. The Oxford Group, of 
course, is making a great effort, but even that will not 
be enough. 

However, for all practical purposes we could have 
left the above remarks unwritten, for the presupposi- 
tions underlying the demand are not true. Those 
presuppositions are that society is made up of in- 
dividuals and that the better individuals you have the 
better society you will have. But that, of course, is 
nonsense. It could only be true if every society was 
made up of individuals who, pre-formed and adult 
and with all their faculties working, wrapped up in 
some celestial cellophane, were added to the society as 
they were needed. As most of us know, individuals 
do not arrive here that way. But, knowing that, many 
people always seem to forget it when they are discuss- 
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ing social and ethical questions. It may be because 
we are heirs to a romantic tradition in thought which 
made the individual everything, and a pioneer tradi- 
tion in social life which made the individual almost 
everything. Both those traditions are now things of 
the past. And just as Whitehead and other modern 
philosophers will show you that an immaterial object 
is not what you think it is—that there is no such thing 
as “simple location,’ for example—so we must learn 
that a human individual is a much more srread-out 
entity—in time and in space, so to speak—than we 
assume. 

That, however, is a theoretical way of talking 
which will convert nobody. And it is there merely as an 
introduction to a piece of factual evidence for the thesis 
that the old religious emphasis must be shifted: that 
you cannot have good individuals (using the word good 
there in the same sense in which we speak of a good 
alarm clock, one that will go and accurately, or a 
good wall, one that will stand up, and so on) until 
you have a good society. 

Let us take one virtue, however: that of dependa- 
bility, of being a good credit risk, a keeper of one’s 
promises. A survey made twelve years ago in the 
Scottish city of Glasgow and repeated in other large 
British cities showed that that very elementary and 
necessary virtue was sadly lacking in the lower classes. 
In America we are said to have no classes, but a similar 
survey here would probably show a similar result. 
The survey showed, indeed, that a certain class of 
people were very poor credit risks: they could not 
even keep childhood’s first implicit promise: to go on 
living and to stay reasonably healthy. Taking “poor” 
and “well-to-do” districts in Glasgow there was an 
exact correlation between general living conditions— 
“social” conditions, that is—and the “individual” de- 
cisions of babies to live or not to live. In two poor 
wards, for instance, the death rate was over seventeen 
per thousand, and the infantile death rate 163 per 
thousand. In a well-to-do section: wider streets, 
larger rooms and windows and hence more sunlight 
and air, the death rate was 8.7 and the infantile death 
rate 52. The figures for diseases were parallel with 
those for deaths. In Manchester the same story was 
told: a mean death and illness rate for the whole city, 
the poorer classes taking most of the punishment and 
the classes living in less crowded conditions having 
death and illness rates far below the mean for the whole 
city. Now it is obvious that the children thus ex- 
posed to physical damage through their slum environ- 
ment are also exposed to psychic damage. It ought 
to be equally obvious that if they are to be saved, either 
physically or morally, social control of some sort is 
the only power that can do it. Their salvation has 
got to be prophylactic and wholesale, rather than 
through individual therapy after the event. A great 
public housing plan may be the best way of evangeliz- 
ing a neighborhood. To talk about the brotherhood 
of man and then insist that every brother—from the 
age of a day—take his chances in a competitive 
struggle that does not even have enforceable rules, 
is to insure that the brotherhood is strictly platonic. 
Brotherhood in the sense of being members one of 
another is not only good religion but good social 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 
ASSESSES TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS 


THE ELEVENTH biennial congress of the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A. has just been held in 
Kansas City, Missouri. The assembled co-operators 
were addressed by no orators quite as loud as Hitler; 
they failed to get anything like as much newspaper 
space as John Strachey, marooned on Ellis Island; 
they overlooked the opportunity to ask the Adminis- 
tration for bigger pensions than have been promised 
California. In fact they did not do much of any- 
thing except attend to their own business. But at 
that, these relatively quiet people may be making 
the history books of twenty or fifty years from now. 
For in that time—if our democracy lasts that long— 
these co-operators may be that democracy’s backbone 
and their history an important chapter in their coun- 
try’s chronicles. 

Even today the co-operators are a force to be 
reckoned with—although few people recognize it. 
The representatives who met the other day repre- 
sented whom? A relatively small handful of lower 
middle class people and working people, most of them 
recently introduced to a new movement imported 
from England and the Scandinavian countries? 

No, they represented two million Americans scat- 
tered over thirty-eight states and spending a million 
and a half dollars a day in businesses owned by them- 
selves with all the profits of the business accruing to 
themselves. The League itself, the educational arm 
of the movement, is a federation of 1770 local co- 
operatives. The businesses they engage in run all the 
way from gas and oil through groceries, credit unions, 
insurance, farm products, medical and hospital ser- 
vice, and electric power. 

Some socialist critics of the co-operative move- 
ment have rather patronizingly said that while it will 
succeed in consumers’ goods it is at the mercy of heavy 
industry, and that some large-scale operations—which 
would include power—are not suited for its set-up. 
As far as power is concerned that has already been 
proved an error. And when we consider that the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative movement gives its members 
not goods only but an education in democracy and in 
business methods—for every member is asked to help 
in the management of his own business, not in the 
sense of “butting in,” but in an intelligent participa- 
tion in its policy making—it may well be that the 
movement will soon be strong enough in America to 
cope with whatever financial skulduggery may be 
launched against it. It has already broken a lance 
with the fertilizer trust and come off the victor. 

At this convention the delegates went on record 
as being ‘‘convinced of the ability of co-operative 
effort to curb and ultimately eliminate monopolies 
and similar evils,’ and recommended that the move- 
ment as a whole “‘press toward the early establishment 
of our own financial institutions and capital structure.”’ 

The only threat to the co-operative movement is 
that of dictatorship. In countries where dictators 
have come in the movement has been suppressed and 
its funds taken over. E. R. Bowen—re-elected gen- 
eral secretary—spoke on this point, and remarked that 
“the attack of dictatorship is first on democratic po- 
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litical organization, then economic, then educational, - 


and finally ethical.” 

Economically, of course, the co-operative move- 
ment is based not only on sound principles but on 
principles tried out in practice. Those conservatives 
who “view with alarm” the threats of communism, 
“regimentation’”’ and so on, as a rule know nothing 
about the co-operative movement. If they did they 
might join it and propagandize for it as the one anti- 
dote to all the things they fear. Indeed, it might be 
called a conservative institution. Here, for example, 
is a specimen of the economic teachings to which the 
co-operators listen. It is from a report of the banquet 
speech at this convention by W. J. Ballinger, economic 
adviser to the Federal Trade Commission: 

“Competition was intended to be and is the sure- 
fire antidote to the autocratic state. The danger of 
drifting into a dictatorship lies in the failure to see the 
consequences of seemingly small steps. In the last 
year or two a crusade has been launched to legalize 
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price fixing or restriction of production in industry 
by business men. The man in the street has often 
supported arguments for repealing anti-trust laws 
as an easy way out of the depression. 

“As market controls spread and competition dies 
out in one part of the business system after another, 


_the tendency to refuse to produce becomes stronger 


and stronger in any market where there is little profit 
in sight. Men are thrown out of work and national 
paralysis of business and industry can result.”’ 

It is not accidental that the churches of this 
country and Canada, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, have taken a lively interest in the movement. 
Of all the currently advocated “ways out” of our 
present discontents, the Consumers’ Co-operative 
movement is the only one that denies no tenets of 
democracy or of sound economics, has proved itself 
in over ninety years of practice, and is bound by its 
very mode of operation to open up world trade and 
therefore achieve world peace. 


Can We Believe in Ourselves? 
Dana McLean Greeley 


Mr. Greeley is minister of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 


RANT unto thy servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak thy word.” This was the 
utterance of the apostles,—it was their prayer 

to God,—after they had been persecuted and threat- 
ened by the rulers and the elders and the scribes. It 
is a noble utterance, asking for a strength and fidelity 
that would overcome all fear and compromise. It is a 
petition straight from the heart, and from the highest 
of motives, namely from the desire to pursue the path 
of integrity, and to remain loyal to the spiritual tasks 
laid upon them. It is a request for courage and for 
power. It is a solemn supplication for a confidence 
that will transcend all doubt, and for a steadfastness 
of purpose that will tolerate no timidity, and for an 
enthusiasm that will flourish against opposition. It 
is an aspiration toward truth in human character; 
it is a prayer for faith, and for hope; it is an entreaty 
for resoluteness of will and righteousness of life. 

Peter and John had been imprisoned during the 
night because of the manner after which they had 
taught the people, and they were brought now before 
the Council, and they were commanded not to preach 
any more or to teach in the name of Christ. “But 
Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
‘The apostles believed in themselves, and they believed 
in their mission, and no power on earth could dissuade 
them from their high duty and privilege. That other 
men threatened them, or scorned them, or ridiculed 
them, made no difference to them. That they were 
alone and misunderstood, mattered but little. The 
love and the law of Christ were engraven within their 
hearts, and they had no responsibility, no pleasure, 
other than the fulfillment of this love and this law. 
‘They could not be abashed or cowed. They had the 
assurance that through all the ages has won the great 


victories against adversity; they had the trust that 
does not hesitate, but marches forward to its reward. 
They were characterized as was the sage of Athens, 
and the reformer of Wittenburg. Asked to make re- 
traction, they could not, and asked to retreat, they 
would not. There was a voice within that spoke more 
loudly than any voice outside. To square themselves 
with their own conscience seemed more needful to 
them than popular approval, and their self-reliance 
affirmed itself above their social instincts... Of course 
they would have enjoyed the support of the multi- 
tudes; they would have welcomed assent in the place 
of resistance. Wide acclaim would have rejoiced their 
hearts, even the acclaim of the rulers and the scribes. 
But inasmuch as they did not have this acclaim, they 
must proceed without it. Though public approbation 
was withheld, still the inner oracles must be obeyed. 
Their wisdom was sufficient. Such is the case with 
all devout and true souls. You will recall that our 
own Lincoln, before issuing the emancipation proc- 
lamation, asked for a vote from his cabinet. Prac- 
tically unanimously opinion went against him. Yet 
he announced—“‘The ayes have it,’”’ and the proclama- 
tion was issued. The revelation and the moral senti- 
ment that God had planted in his heart meant more 
to him than the opinion of his associates. He had 
faith, and he went ahead singlehandedly on the basis 
of that faith. 

One of the strongest attributes that an individual 
life can possess is this faith. Shall we call it “belief 
in one’s self’? It is the quality of self-assurance, of 
independence. Paul warns us not to think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought, and well it is that 
we should be thus warned, and yet we must have con- 
fidence in ourselves. There is a vast difference be- 
tween confidence and conceit. Conceit is an encum- 
brance that ruins our perspective, and robs us of the 
most effective use of our normal faculties. Confidence 
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is an ally that serves to unleash our best powers, and 
even to give birth to new powers, unknown before. 
Conceit surrounds the soul with the dark shadows of 
egotistical desires. Confidence opens the soul to the 
light of truth and understanding, while the mind’s 
attention is directed to objects or ideals of worth and 
opportunity. Confidence does not mean basking in the 
false light of an illusion with regard to one’s own 
merits; it does not even mean justifiable self-congratu- 
lation. But it means rather self-dedication in the 
spirit of hope and of love. It means the appreciation 
of one’s gifts, and the possession of a will to exercise 
those gifts, on the one hand, and on the other hand it 
is the fruit of visions of truth that must be lived 
up to, and of beauty that must be wrought, and of 
goodness that must be achieved. Confidence comes 
where there is a sense of necessity, a feeling of moral 
compulsion, and of divine approval or invitation. It 
comes with an awareness of the richness of life in the 
universe and in the soul, and with the apprehension of 
certain demands which ought to be, and therefore can 
be, met. 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust; 
So near is God to Man; 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ” 


But youth measured in chronological terms is not 
alone what is here referred to. Wherever life is vital, 
there is a responsiveness in man. Wherever a dream 
has been envisaged, and wherever convictions are 
present, and wherever faith is real,—wherever a call- 
ing is heard,—the answer of Isaiah is repeated, ‘Here 
am I;send me.’”’ The self-assurance of which we speak 
is a belief that is founded upon religious persuasions 
and aptitudes. Self-confidence is a psychological state, 
in a sense, but it is also a philosophy of life and a 
condition of the will. We can be self-confident with- 
out being conceited, just as we can be humble without 
being distrustful of ourselves. Humility is always a 
virtue, but that brand of meekness which is without 
self-respect, and which deprives a man of his will 
power and of his hopefulness, is a very evil thing. We 
must believe in ourselves if we would get anywhere in 
this life, or even if we would be happy. We must have 
discovered the spirit of God within us, and must have 
become cognizant of the illimitable powers of the 
soul. We must have identified ourselves with such 
principles and purposes and persons as dignify and in- 
spire life. Can we believe in ourselves? We can if 
we will but cultivate a right sense of values, and 
achieve an insight into the nature of our own per- 
sonalities. If we will stop worrying about ourselves, 
and think more about our duty and our prerogatives; 
if we will cast out the devil of a sick soul, and put on the 
whole armor of God, having our loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness 
and above all taking the shield of faith, and the sword 
of the spirit. We can believe in ourselves, if and when 
we realize that we are the children of God, and that 
no doors are shut to us save those which in our own 
ignorance or sin or inertia we ourselves fail to open. 

We need humility—humility in the face of our 
shortcomings, humility because of the way in which 
most of us have wasted precious hours, and energies, 
and talents. But we need that confidence which is 


the effect of the knowledge of what and who we are 


inherently and essentially. The same humanity that 
blossomed in the art of Phidias and bore fruit in the 
love of Saint Francis flows within our veins. The life 
that expressed itself in the thought of Dante and 
Shakespeare, and in the songs of Milton and Whittier, 
and in the music of Beethoven and in the courage of 
Luther and in the zeal of Wesley and in the work of 
Dorothea Dix, is our life. We marvel at the stars in 
the heavens, and the flowers in our gardens, and we 
stand in awe of the majesty of the mountains and of 
the sea. But the soul of man is far greater, more 
marvelous and more majestic than these things. God 
hath created us to have dominion over all the earth; 
of course we can believe in ourselves, everyone of us. 
But we will not be satisfied with ourselves until we 
have made the best of life. Let us at once have faith, 
and a contrite heart. Let us be humble, for we know 
our weakness, but let us be strong in the power of God. 

With a spiritual faith we cannot help but believe 
in ourselves. And if we are true to that faith, we shall 
find our belief amply justified. It is when we forget 
the values of the spirit or the nature of our inheritance 
and our destiny, or it is when we pursue illusory values 
or unholy ends, that we find ourselves frustrated or 
discouraged. To believe in ourselves is to believe in a 
duty for ourselves, and that, whether that duty be low 
or high, it is filled with significance, and, because it is 
our duty, we are equal to it. No man in this world 
was ever given a duty that he was not equal to. 

Whatever our life consists of, whatever our profes- 
sion or our occupation or our pastimes may be, let us 
be honest and let us be free, and let us have courage, 
that with boldness we may speak God’s word, or do 
his will, as revealed unto us. There is no place in life 
for the inferiority complex, on the one hand, or for the 
sense of irredeemable sin on the other hand. The 
unregenerate soul is a fiction of the imagination, and 
so also is the impotency of him who regards himself 
as impotent. ‘All things are possible to him who be- 
lieveth.”’ 

We have spoken of self-confidence in the in- 
dividual life. There is a wider application. The refine- 
ment of a private soul is timid before the world. The 
goodness and the idealism in our hearts is ofttimes too 
modest compared to our less worthy interests and am- 
bitions. Likewise the refinement of Christianity is 
timid before the noisy and persistent forces of pagan- 
ism, and the power of the Church holds itself in re- 
straint while the armies of anti-Christ parade with 
flying colors. It is because the experience of that 
private soul, or of Christianity, or of the Church, is 
not deep enough. Let Christianity and the Church 
really discover themselves, and they will be as the 
superman who has come into his full strength. They 
will be as Samson shaking the pillars of wickedness, 
or even as Atlas, holding up the world. 

Christianity needs to believe in itself. It needs 
to understand that it has inexhaustible resources and 
immeasurable strength, and that, if it would but affirm 
itself faithfully and confidently, no resistance anywhere 
could withstand it. Christianity has not yet been 
tried. Its failure in civilization today is not because 
the religion of the Nazarene is not powerful eaough, 
but because it has not been given expression enough, 
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in human hearts. If only its energy could be thrown 
with true abandon against the manifold forces of 
Satan, if only its principles could be kept uncompro- 
mised, and its disciples be properly organized, it would 
win such a victory, and so put to flight the enemy, as 
to make the battles of Miltiades at Marathon and 
Charles Martel at Poitiers look like child’s play. 

And within the ranks of Christendom we liberals 
need to believe in ourselves. We need to pray, as did 
Peter and John, saying, “Grant unto thy servants, 
that with all boldness they may speak thy word.” 
We have been suffering under a sense of failure and in- 
feriority; we have been cowed by the obstacles that 
confront us; we have almost lost the profundity of an 
original sense of mission, and have assumed a sort of 
passive position in the world. We have almost come 
to the point where we advance apologies for our re- 
ligion. Or perhaps we ought to say we had almost 
come to this point, for now the tide seems to have 
turned. The inward flow of confidence and faith is 
evident again. All we need is to believe in ourselves, 
and around the world our liberal Christian Church 
shall become the mightiest force in the twentieth 
century, a force for freedom, and for moral rectitude, 
and for strength of individual character. It will be- 
come as a bright light for those who walk in darkness, 
and as a bubbling fountain for those who thirst for the 
waters of life. There is no limit to its possibilities, and 
no end to its promise. We have right here within our 
own keeping seeds that are more pregnant with good 
than any others that society has ever known. Let us 
tend them and nourish them. Ours is the gospel of the 
great commandments. It is a religion not of fear, but 
of love; not of outward, but of inward, authority; 


; 

not of dogma, but of daring intellectual and spiritual 
adventure; it is not in word, but in power. It is a re- . 
ligion of reason, but also of poetry,—a religion of 
mystical insights and of moral applications,—a re- 
ligion of high thinking and noble living, of sincere wor- 
ship and honest sacrifice. It is a religion that demands 
no apologies on its behalf, but only the utmost devo- 
tion. The plainness of its worship, its way of freedom, 
its ethical earnestness, its acknowledgment of the 
one God and Father of all, and of the leadership of 
the Man Jesus, and of character as the test of faith, are 
the brightest stars in the whole galaxy of human ap- 
perception and achievement. 

We need to believe in ourselves, and to under- 
stand the worth of the treasure which is a part of 
our own souls. What is greater than a free faith? 
Not all the fundamentalist security and dogmatism, 
or all the ecclesiastical efficiency and splendor that 
civilization has ever witnessed. 

Our faith does not come second, third, or fourth, 
but it comes first among all the social and spiritual 
values of this community, and when other values have 
vanished, it will be seen to survive; when other re- 
ligions appear to be outgrown, it will be ever extend- 
ing its activity and influence. Let us believe in our- 
selves, not as those who think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought, but with confidence. Let 
us know our duty and perform it. Let us perceive our 
opportunity and make the best of it. Though forces 
about us may tempt us or intimidate us, let us hearken 
more unto God than unto these. Let us give of our- 
selves unstintingly, and presently—already we can 
see its light—the Golden Dawn will shine upon us, and 
the new day will be at hand. 


The Realities at Berchtesgaden 
A. Powell Davies 


The minister of the Community Church of Summit, New Jersey, disagrees with the sentiments expressed in a recent editorial 
in The Christian Register and in the liberal press generally, sentiments which, as he says in a letter accompanying the following 


article, induce people to believe “the most incredible cynicism. 


3”? 


He here presents the situation from Chamberlain’s point of view. 


To readers who ask “‘with what authority?” we may say that Mr. Davies, now an American citizen, was once English, held a pastor- 
ate in England, and took part in British politics, and that he disclaims being a supporter of Chamberlain on other issues than this. 


T would suit the preferences of the present writer 
if this article concerned itself with the moral 
issues in the Peace of Munich and in the circum- 

stances leading up to it. However, it is so evident 
that the mind of America has been seduced from the 
realities by the dramatic aspect of the events, that the 
most useful service anyone can perform is to present 
the cold facts. Without these facts in mind, no inter- 
pretation has any value whatever. 

When Mr. Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden to 
negotiate with Hitler, he took with him a knowledge of 
the following realities, and he knew also that only 
within their limitations could anything be done: 


1. That the continuance of Czechoslovakia within | 


the Versailles economic system was impossible, owing 
to the increasing weakness of the domestic economy of 
France, especially French finance. He knew that this 
weakness was well known to important elements in 
Czechoslovakia, and that only the prestige of Benes 
kept these elements down. He knew that, inevitably, 
Czechoslovakia must turn from France to Germany, 


— 


driven by economic necessity from the artificial “‘Ver- 
sailles system” to the natural German and East 
European community of economic interest. This had 
been foreseen by President Masaryk many years 
earlier, when he attempted to create an East European 
economic alliance. 

He knew that British finance could not support 
France to the necessary extent without wrecking the 
sterling bloc and producing a situation from which 
Germany alone could benefit. Washington had in- 
dicated that America was powerless to give temporary 
support of the kind required, that it would not be in 
accordance with American policy to do so, that it 
could have no lasting benefits. 

Deduction: Czechoslovakia could not be kept 
within the Versailles system, even if it were right that 
she should, which Chamberlain had long doubted. 

2. That the minorities problem in Czechoslovakia 
could not be solved without territorial changes, that 
this problem was a result of the mistaken policy at 
Versailles, that it had only been kept in abeyance in 
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the past because of the strength of France in Europe, 
a strength which had now declined. 

3. That if war came, effective support could not 
come from Russia. ‘The defense commissars were not 
even in Moscow and were giving no attention to 
European affairs (they were conducting a “‘purge’”’ in 
Siberia); that Litvinov represented a policy likely to 
be overturned at any moment, for there was increasing 
dissatisfaction with him on the part of important 
elements of the Russian “‘inner circle,’”’ some of which 
were even determined to “purge” him. 


Pro-German Elements in Russia? 

That the most that could come out of Russia in 
the way of help was, for a short time only, the kind of 
assistance given in Spain. This was not only insuf- 
ficient, but would in any case soon end, for pro- 
German elements in commanding positions in the 
Soviet military system would sabotage it. Stalin 
himself was not in a position to make definite commit- 
ments and was not really behind Litvinov. Stalin 
had not dared to permit newspaper “propaganda”’ 
for war against Germany. No one in Russia could 
rely on the army chiefs, in spite of the “purges” which 
had taken place. Hitler knew all this and Chamber- 
lain knew he knew it, for Hitler’s agents had brought 
some of it about. This and not “‘anti-Russian’’ feel- 
ing (for the situation was too desperate for that) caused 
Russia to be left out of consideration. Russia, as a 
matter of cold fact, simply did not count. 

4, The situation in Russia being what it was, if 
war commenced in Europe, Japan would immediately 
seize the foreign settlements in South China and else- 
where during the period of American neutrality. 
Foreign aid to China would therefore be at an end, 
even on the present basis, and thus (a) China would be 
“sacrificed,” and (b) European power in the East 
would be finished decisively. The consequences of 
this were incalculable. Hitler was known to be pri- 
vately disturbed about it, but said that he could not 
help it if the European democracies “forced him to 
fight.” 

5. That only Lord Duff-Cooper believed the 
British navy could survive the German air attack (a) 
direct, and (b) on the supply services, even if the popu- 
lations of London and Paris were not so demoralized 
by the devastation from the skies as to terminate a 
catastrophic war in a few weeks. 


The Doom Was Already Pronounced 

6. It was conceded by the British cabinet, pos- 
sibly four ministers dissenting, that Britain and France 
could not “win” a war with Germany (even apart 
from Italy) and that if, miraculously, they did, Ger- 
many would still survive the destruction best and 
would thereupon begin, either as a communist or 
fascist power, the complete subjugation of Europe. 
In any case, Czechoslovakia would be first ruined and 
then absorbed. There was no way of preventing this. 

When Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden, it 
was overwhelmingly evident to him that both the de- 
mocracies and the world could survive Hitler a great deal 
easier than they could survive war. That was the whole 
situation, stated in a single sentence. War had to be 
averted, all the controversial moral considerations 
apart (though they were relevant), at whatever cost 
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was necessary. Chamberlain’s discovery at Berchtes- 
gaden was that Hitler knew all this and that he him- 
self had nothing left to bargain with; it was Hitler’s 
bargain which must be accepted and Chamberlain could 
do nothing about it. He also discovered that he was 
dealing with a fanatic and that fanatics do not ‘‘play 
poker” or respond to bluff. ~ 


What Chamberlain Did Achieve 


Yet, out of this almost hopeless situation, Cham- 
berlain did achieve something. At Godesburg, he was 
so appalled by the advantage Hitler took of the 
strong German position that he began to wonder 
whether suicidal war and Hitler’s dictation left much 
to choose between them. Returning to England, he 
prepared the nation for the desperate alternative of 
war: this made possible the change in the situation 
which brought, first Mussolini, and then, through 
him, Hitler, to heed the desire of the Italian and Ger- 
man peoples for peace. No propaganda had been 
able to blind the German people to the fact that Cham- 
berlain was trying to make peace. They were im- 
pressed, and the impression could not be effaced. 
Thus Hitler was compelled to forsake his plan of mili- 
tary conquest and engage in the conference at Munich. 
The popularity of Chamberlain and Daladier at 
Munich and the reception of the two dictators by their 
own peoples after peace had been made leaves no 
doubt of the pressure upon them to avoid war. It 
was thus, in the final analysis, the will of the peoples 
for peace, both in the democracies and in the totali- 
tarian states, which prevented the catastrophe. 

Other considerations, many of them important, 
need to be taken into account in a complete analysis. 
But the foregoing are the basic realities. It is not 
necessary to follow the Manhattan commentators in 
the discovery of incredible diabolisms. These com- 
mentators, weary with the sins of other people, but 
not too weary to wink, are so full of cynical cleverness 
that realities escape them. To them, Chamberlain is 
a combination of Machiavelli, Mephistopheles and the 
three witches in ‘‘Macbeth.”’ Asa matter of fact, he is 
just a Birmingham business man. And he did his best. 

Let us realize that, when evil is done long enough, 
choices become limited to evil. The best that can be 
done for the time being is to choose the lesser evil. 
From Versailles onwards evil has been done. It can- 
not be dissolved by emotional fervor for a cause of 
mixed and doubtful righteousness. Let us hope that 
there are, at least among Unitarians, some who refuse 
to be stampeded by immediate frustration into atti- 
tudes which can only invite disaster. 

And let us hope that we all dissociate ourselves 
from those Americans who, in Paris a few weeks ago, 
first hysterically strove and struggled for steamboat 
tickets home and then, on the railway stations, ex- 
horted the French to die for democracy! We have a 
better contribution to make to the world’s peace and to 
the world’s righteousness than this. 

Finally, let us realize that the pact of Munich, 
unstable and largely unrighteous, is in these respects 
no different from all the pacts and peace treaties which 
have preceded it. There never has been a just peace. 
Such a peace can only be made when preceding right- 
eousness provides the substance of it. 
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President Scott Summarizes League Objectives 
Pleads for United Front 


“The League chapter and the local 
church are the main concern of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League,” reiterated Presi- 
dent Frank W. Scott in his president’s 
address at the annual Hastern Convention 
of the League at Petersham, Mass., on 
October 8. 

“These general meetings and institutes 
are of value only in so far as they offer 
ideas and afford incentives to more interest 
and determination on the part of those who 
attend to go back to their chapters and doa 
real job for the chapter and the church. 
The worth of the League depends on the 
worth of the chapters. 

“The League has not yet found a way to 
keep all chapters alive to their opportuni- 
ties. There are chapters that don’t know 
the difference between a chapter and a 
Rotary Club, that look for food and en- 
tertainment, rather than a way to render 
service. That’s because our chapters lack 
the effective leadership that would use the 
material the League provides and lead the 
men to action. Our chapters are part of a 
national organization with a purpose, but 
each is independent as an individual chap- 
ter, free to develop its own ideas, if it has 
some. 

“The future usefulness of the League 
seems to me, therefore, to lie in the possi- 
bility of shaping the chapters into work- 
ing, live units intent on service to their 
churches. I am sure we all agree that 
that should be our major purpose now, 
that it should be emphasized continually, 
and that nothing should overshadow it. 

“T am guided somewhat at this point, 
however, by recent comments of an active 
and helpful member of the League: 

“« “When we go to conventions,’ he says, 
‘we hear very little about building up the 
church or the individual churches; we 
hear a great deal about the relations of 
capital and labor, about social welfare and 
other topics that in my opinion are good 
enough and should be discussed at the 
proper time and place, but not at a con- 
vention of laymen that should concern it- 
self with practical questions of the local 
churches. We can leave matters of na- 
tional legislation to the national legislators. 
We can leave matters of social reform to 
the social reformers.’ 

“Of course we can. But should we? . I 
believe that in the past two or three years 
we have, even in our conventions, given a 
steadily greater attention to church and 
chapter problems of a practical sort, less 
and less to these problems that have to do 
with the application of religious principles 
to the problems of the man of affairs and 


the citizen. But should we cut all that out? 
Shall we reduce our original eight general 
purposes to seven by omitting the third, 
which deals entirely with those problems of 
the day? Maybe the original framers of 
our League policies took too broad a view 
of the interests and responsibilities of 
Unitarians as they would be twenty years 
later. I wonder, and I ask you here in all 
seriousness, what is the real answer to this 
question? Should we, or should we not, 
along with our efforts to build the League 
and through it to build churches, discuss 
among ourselves what we as liberal Chris- 
tians should do in the way of study and 
application of our principles in social af- 
fairs? 

“The religious approach, implied in our 
purposes, has put our sincerity to the test. 
Social, economic, and political questions 
that call for discussion and solution on the 
basis of human brotherhood and spiritual 
principles have perhaps become too trouble- 
some to remain on our programs. 

“But after all, talking and conferring at 
conventions is but a small fraction of the 
activities of the League. Let us look 


for a moment at what else is being done. 

“In the past its preaching missions and 
institutes of church extension and church 
strengthening have used more of the 
League resources than any other activity. 
It is a service greatly needed. But our 
missions fund is now practically exhausted. 
That service is for the present suspended. 
We ought to have a mission preacher in 
the field now. 

“The Institute of Churchmanship con- 
ducted for a week annually at the Shoals 
for the past three years is the most im- 
portant and potentially helpful of all our 
undertakings in carrying forward the cen- 
tral purpose of lay participation in church 
improvement. It aims to teach men, 
women, and young people how to be more 
helpful and effective in the work of the 
parish. 

“The Partnership Plan has occupied a 
more prominent and important place in 
League affairs than the small amount of 
time and money expended on it would in- 
dicate. It is not yet quite generally under- 
stood. It has two purposes. One is to 
bring laymen to a better understanding of 
active participation in parish work and 
more helpful practical relation to their 
ministers, and the other purpose is to 

(Continued on page 624) 
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1939 Partnership Project Announced—Chapters 


This Year to Consider **Ethics in Business” 
January 29, “Partnership Sunday” 


After some experimentation in several 
League chapters with subjects of a similar 
nature, the League Council at its regular 
meeting at Petersham, Mass., decided to 
suggest to all chapters this year as the 
subject for the Partnership sermon and 
discussions: “How Far Can the Ethical 
Ideals of the Church Be Successfully Prac- 
ticed in Business Today?” The last Sun- 
day in January, the 29th, will be the date 
on which most ministers in the Unitarian 
fellowship, as well as in the other co-operat- 
ing denominations, will preach on this im- 
portant topic, followed and preceded by 
the customary conferences with their lay- 
men. 

League headquarters, as is its custom, 
will act as the clearinghouse for informa- 
tion and suggestions concerning collateral 
reading and variations on the wording and 
scope of the general theme. Laymen and 
ministers are, of course, free to change the 
subject in any way they may see fit, but 
experience has shown in the past that much 
greater importance is placed on the in- 
dividual efforts of the churches if a united 
attempt is made to solve these problems of 
everyday living, on the same Sunday and 
with approximately the same subject. 

In this manner some interesting results 
have been obtained in the past three years 
in “pooling’”’ the co-operative thinking of 
both laymen and ministers on such sub- 
jects as: ‘Freedom of Speech,” “Capital 
and Labor Relations,’’ and “Spiritual Prin- 
ciples Underlying the Functions of the 
Press and Other Vehicles of News and 
Opinion.” 

The essential features of the Partner- 
ship Plan technique are familiar to most 
ministers and laymen now, but for the 
benefit of those who have not yet tried it 
out in their churches a simplified explana- 
tion of it might be described as follows: 

Briefly, the purpose of the plan is to 
combine the practical, everyday experience 
of the laymen with the more idealistic out- 
look of the minister in a united religious at- 
tack on some of the pressing personal and 
social problems of the day. Reaffirming 
the minister’s absolute freedom of speech 
in his pulpit, the laymen discuss with their 
minister and agree upon a certain sermon 
topic mutually acceptable, which they 
wish him to treat from his viewpoint as a 
minister. This he does in the Partnership 
sermon, following which the minister and 
laymen meet for discussion, and attempt to 
reconcile any differences existing between 
the so-called practical and spiritual as- 
pects of the subject. Each chapter and 
minister sends a summary of sermon and 
discussion to League headquarters in order 
that the attempt may be made to correlate 
the findings with other similar reports, to 


be published in The Christian Register, 
and through other media. 

In another section of this issue of The 
Christian Register reference is made to “A 
Co-operative Venture,’’ which offers a 
different type of ‘‘partnership’’ considera- 
tion of the three functions of a church. 
This might well be applied to the experi- 
mental technique which has already been 
developed in joint co-operation between 
minister and laymen. Many ministers 
have tried with success the venture of hav- 
ing two or three “Partnership sermons” 
and discussions, and the “‘Functions of the 
Church” might well be offered as an addi- 
tional suggestion along this line. 

Send in your vote on the ballot shown on 
page 626, and then plan to treat the 1939 
Partnership Project on ‘Ethics in Busi- 
ness”’ in your church and chapter in Janu- 
ary. ° 


* * 


1939 CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 


A long way ahead—perhaps. But NOW 
is the time to prepare. The experience of 
the last three years offers sufficient evidence 
to state, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Institute of Churchmanship conducted 
by the Laymen’s League at the Shoals has 
proved to be of greatest value to the fel- 
lowship as a whole. In conducting such an 
institute the League is making a real con- 
tribution to Unitarianism, more especially 
to the activities which promote Unitarian- 
ism in its broadest sense, not in any nar- 
row denominational way. 

The program for each year is carefully 
planned with a central theme around which 
lectures, discussions and conferences re- 
volve. Only the best speakers available to 
handle that theme are considered. And it 
has been most gratifying how readily 
those invited to participate respond. If 
finances allowed, the ‘“‘findings” of insti- 
tutes of the last two years would prove not 
only interesting reading, but most profit- 
able when churches as well as Alliance and 
Young People’s branches and League chap- 
ters carry on their respective programs. 

So plan now. Seek to have your church 
include in its next year’s church budget an 
item to cover the expenses—if not entire, 
at least in part—for a delegate to attend 
this institute. Have a “Shoals Night’ in 
your church and plan a money-raising 
evening to find the necessary funds. A 
chapter might pay part of this expense from 
its own treasury, and the church the 
balance. ; 

We want delegates to stay through the 
entire institute. The date will be an- 
nounced soon. The program for 1939 will 
be organized in the near future. Do your 
part—plan for the funds necessary to send 
at least one delegate from your church. 


It will prove to be a sound investment 
with worthwhile dividends accruing. Here 
is some stock on which you can count. 

C. B. Wetherell. 


* * 


LEAGUE COUNCIL MEETING 


The regular meeting of the League was 
held at the Petersham convention, Satur- 
day afternoon, October 8. ~ President 
Scott presided, and those members of the 
council present included William Roger 
Greeley, Carl B. Wetherell, Sanford Bates, 
Hugh Wilson, Ralph Beatley, Frederic H. 
Fay, Leslie P. Mahony, and Richmond H. 
Sweet. H. Weston Howe, field secretary, 
and Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, executive 
secretary, were also present. 

In addition to routine business and re- 
ports, the date of Laymen’s Sunday was 
set for May 21, and the Partnership subject 
decided upon, as announced elsewhere in 
this bulletin. Carl Wetherell reported on 
the recent Churchmanship Institute at the 
Shoals, and the council voted to urge each 
church and chapter to make a special at- 
tempt to put on at least one money-raising 
event during the year for the express pur- 
pose of sending delegates to the Church- 
manship Institute next summer. 

The president was authorized to enlarge 
the present executive and finance commit- 
tees for the express purpose of “appraising” 
the League’s program and activities in re- 
lation to its financial condition. This 
committee will also draw up plans for a 
suitable observance of the League’s twen- 
tieth anniversary next April. 

The council unanimously endorsed Presi- 
dent Scott’s plan for a consolidated de- 
nominational budget, which he explained 
more fully in his address that evening, and 
which is being considered by the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review. 

A new amendment to the League’s 
Constitution was presented and passed for 
adoption at the League’s annual meeting 
next May, defining more specifically the 
requirements for a chapter “‘in good stand- 
ing,”’ as follows: 


Amendment to Article V 
Chapters 


Section 3. A chapter shall be considered 
in good standing so long as it continues to 
hold one or more meetings a year and sends 
to the League office dues for ten or more 
members not later than one month after 
the close of the League’s fiscal year (March 
31). 

A chapter in arrears on January 1 for 
two consecutive League fiscal years shall 
be dropped and its charter revoked with- 
out further notice. Such chapter may be 
reinstated upon compliance with the 
“Rules and Regulations for the Estab- 
lishment and Administration of Chapters.” 

This amendment was precipitated by the 
recent A. U. A. amendment entitling a 
member church to an additional delegate 
at the May meetings if that church has a 
League chapter in good standing. 
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Volunteer Chapter Counselors 


Twenty-seven loyal laymen are now 
contributing their time and energy in 
furthering the work of the Laymen’s 
League throughout the country on a volun- 
teer basis. Under the leadership of Carl 
B. Wetherell, League vice president and 
director of chapter counselors, these men 
are acting as “liaison officers’? between 
League headquarters and the chapters as- 


signed to them. They visit these chapters: 


and churches, preferably by invitation, 
offer any help needed, and keep head- 
quarters in touch with the activities and 
condition of their districts. 

There are still a few territories in which 
counselors have not yet been appointed, 
and an earnest request is made to minis- 
ters and laymen in those churches to vol- 
unteer suggestions as to prospective coun- 
selors who might be willing to undertake 
to visit some of those churches and chap- 
ters. Please write Carl B. Wetherell at 
League headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., with any offers or sugges- 
tions you may have. 

Following are the counselors and their 
territories as at present assigned: 


District 1—Merton G. L. Bailey, 8 Church 
St., Augusta, Maine. Augusta, Bangor, 
Belfast, Calais, Castine, Eastport, Ells- 
worth, Houlton, Kennebunk, Portland 
ist, Portland (Preble), Saco, and Sanford, 
Maine. 

District 2— Harold M. Davis, 10 Abbott 
Street, Nashua, N. H. Andover, 
Charlestown, Concord, Dublin, Exeter, 
Francestown, Franklin, Keene, Laconia, 
Lebanon, Manchester, Milford, Nashua, 
Peterborough, Portsmouth, Walpole, 
Wilton Center, N. H.; and Windsor, Vt. 

District 3—Prof. Ralph M. Holmes, 140 
Ledge Road, Burlington, Vt. Burlington, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Montreal and Ottawa, 
Canada. 

District 4—George A. Robinson, 7 Colton 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. Amherst, 
Bernardston, Chicopee, Deerfield, Flor- 
ence, Greenfield, Holyoke, Northampton, 
Northfield, Pittsfield, Springfield, War- 
wick, Mass.; Brattleboro, Vt.; and Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

District 5— Henry H. Morse, care Florence 
Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. Athol, Barre, 
Berlin, Bolton, Fitchburg, Gardner, 
Harvard, Hubbardston, Hudson, Lan- 
caster, Leominster, Petersham, Temple- 
ton, and Winchendon, Mass. 

District 6—Clifford F. Green, 2 Edgewood 
Street, Worcester, Mass. Brookfield, 
Clinton, Grafton, Hopedale, Leicester, 
Marlboro, Mendon, Northboro, Sterling, 

“Sturbridge, Uxbridge, Ware, Westboro, 
West Upton, and Worcester, Mass. 

District 7—Russell L. Jackson, 2 Chestnut 
Street, Salem, Mass. Beverly, Danvers, 
Gloucester, Lawrence, Lynn, Marble- 
head, Newburyport, North Andover, 
Peabody, Salem ist, and Salem 2nd, 
Mass. . 


District 9—William Roger Greeley, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Waltham, and Weston, 
Mass. 

District 10—LawrenceG. Mitchell, 11 Parker 
Street, Lexington, Mass. Bedford, Con- 
cord, East Lexington, Sudbury, and 
Wayland, Mass. 

District 11—Edward P. Furber, Esq., 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Arling- 
ton, Belmont, Cambridge, 
Melrose, Reading, Somerville, Stone- 
ham, Watertown, Waverley, Winchester, 
and Woburn, Mass. 

District 12—Brighton, Framingham, Na- 
tick, Newton (Channing), Newton Cen- 
tre, Wellesley Hills, and West Newton, 
Mass. 

District 13—William W. Gallagher, Box 34, 
Needham, Mass. Canton, Chestnut 
Hill, Dedham, Dover, Medfield, Milton, 
Needham, Randolph, Roslindale, Shar- 
on, Sherborn, South Natick, West Rox- 
bury, and Westwood, Mass. 

District 14— Herbert C. Parsons, 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. Dorchester 
1st, Dorchester (Christ), Dorchester 
(Channing), Dorchester 3rd, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury, Mass. 

District 15— Henry W. Porter, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. Boston 1st, Boston 
2nd, Boston (Arlington Street), Boston 
(King’s Chapel), Boston (Disciples), 
Boston (Bulfinch Place), Brookline 1st, 
Brookline 2nd, East Boston, South Bos- 
ton, Quincey, and Wollaston, Mass. 

District 16—Dana M. Collins, 425 Liberty 
Avenue, Rockland, Mass. Braintree, 
Bridgewater, East Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, Brockton, Hastondale, Mid- 
dleboro, North Easton, Rockland, and 
Whitman, Mass. 

District 17—Dr. Charles T. Howard, 
Pleasant St., Hingham Center, Mass. 
Cohasset, Duxbury, Hingham 1st, Hing- 
ham 2nd, Hingham 3rd, Kingston, 
Marshfield Hills, Norwell, Pembroke, 
Plymouth, and Scituate, Mass. 

District 19—Russell H. Jenkins, 176 High- 
land Street, Taunton, Mass. Dighton, 
Fairhaven, Fall River, Nantucket, New 
Bedford, Norton, and Taunton, Mass. 

District 20—Richmond H. Sweet, Esq., 
1417 Turks Head Bldg, Providence, R. I. 
Newport, Providence ist, Providence 
(Westminster), Providence (Bell Street), 
R. I.; and New London, Conn. 

District 21—Otto M. Stanfield, E'sq., 60 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Brook- 
lyn (Saviour), Brooklyn (Willow Place), 
Brooklyn (Flatbush), Flushing, Hollis, 
Mt. Vernon, New Brighton, Newburgh, 
New York (All Souls), New York (Bronx 
Free Fellowship), New York (Com- 
munity), White Plains, and Yonkers, 
ING Ys 

District 22—W. Saxton Seward, E'sq., 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Elizabeth, 


Hackensack, Montclair, Orange, Plain- 


Medford, — 
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field, Ridgewood, Rutherford, and Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

District 24—Buffalo, Dunkirk, Jamestown, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Erie, Meadville, 
Pittsburgh 1st, Pittsburgh (Northside), 
Pa.; Cleveland, Marietta, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Hamilton and Toronto, Canada. 

District 25—Frederick Anné, 5035 Schuyler 
Street, Germantown, Pa. Baltimore, 
Md.; Germantown, Harrisburg, Lancas- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, 
D. C.; and Wilmington, Del. 

District 26—Larry S. Davidow, Esq., 
3210 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. Toledo, 
Ohio; Ann Arbor, Detroit, Flint, and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

District 23—Highland Springs; Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Orlando, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; Dallas, 
El Paso, and Houston, Texas. 

District 29—J. Scott Wilson, 4020 N. Far- 
well Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Angora, 
Duluth, Hanska, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Underwood, Virginia, Minn.; Madison, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Arborg, Arnes, Gimli, 
Lundar, Oak Point, Riverton, and 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

District 30—Oswell G. Treadway, Esq., 1 
N. Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Chicago 
1st, Chicago (Brotherhood), Chicago 
3rd, Chicago (Unity), Chicago (Peo-- 
ple’s), Chicago (Abraham Lincoln 
Centre), Evanston, Geneseo, Geneva, 
Hinsdale, Rockford, Urbana, IIll.; and 
Hobart, Ind. 

District 31—Charles H. Luecking, Esq., 
314 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cedar Rapids, Davenport, 
Des Moines, Iowa City, Keokuk, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Alton, Bloomington, Moline, 
Quincy, Shelbyville, Ill.; and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

District 32—William J. Burns, 114 N. 
Courtland Avenue, Topeka, Kan. Law- 
rence, Salina, Topeka, Wichita, Kan.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Lincoln and Omaha, Neb. 

District 33—Edward T. Fiske, E'sq., 426 E. 
and C. Building, Denver, Colo. Colorado 
Springs, Denver, and Fort Collins, Colo. 

District 34—Clarence R. Stone, 2140 Los 
Angeles Avenue,Berkeley, Calif. Berkeley, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, Santa 
Ana, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, Santa 
Monica, Stockton, Calif.; Eugene, Port- 
land, Ore.; Blaine, Seattle (University), 
Seattle (Icelandic), Spokane, Wash.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Vancouver, 
Canada. 

Dr. Emmett Fayen, Union Central Life 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (Counsel- 


or-at-large). 
* * 


MISSION IN DULUTH 
An Institute of Liberal Religion under 
the auspices of the League will be held in 


the Duluth, Minn., Unitarian church during 
the week of October 31 to November 6. 
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A Word from the Field Secretary 


Additional Chapters Reported —More in Prospect 


Beginning my second fall season in 
working among our chapters in the field, I 
realize that a report at this time should be 
primarily forward-looking, aimed more 
toward setting forth possible programs for 
the coming year rather than summarizing 
accomplishments of the preceding “‘cam- 
paign.”’ This has been done to a large ex- 
tent in a new League booklet just off the 
press, entitled “The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League—What It Is—What It Is Doing.” 
Although this contains the material of 
the Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
League, it also summarizes the activities of 
the organization as a whole and many of 
the individual chapters, and is intended to 
serve as a “handbook” of useful informa- 
tion concerning many of the questions 
arising in connection with laymen’s work 
in the churches. Copies of this report will 
be sent immediately to every League mem- 
ber, and to anyone else requesting them. 

Eight new or reorganized League chap- 
ters were added to the membership rolls 
during the past fiscal year, and since that 
time two more—Rochester, N. Y., and 
North Easton, Mass.—have resumed ac- 
tive participation as chapters in good stand- 
ing. A field trip is now in prospect early in 
November among the Maine churches and 
chapters, and during the course of the 
next few months I hope to be able to visit 
groups of laymen in the Middle Atlantic 
states and the Midwest. 

Work among the laymen of the Pacific 
Coast churches and chapters is being re- 
organized this fall in close co-operation 
with the regional office of the American 
Unitarian Association in Los Angeles. 
Clarence R. Stone, League vice president 
and volunteer chapter counselor for that 
territory, is in charge of the League’s field 
work there, and special provision has been 
made by the League Council for assisting 
him in that work. 

Without going into details in regard to 
the miscellaneous duties of the field secre- 
tary when he is not in the field, mention 
might be made of the necessary preparation 
and carrying out of plans for the Church- 
manship Institute at the Shoals, since I 
last reported informally on activities in 
last spring’s Laymen’s League Bulletin. 
Also, the same degree of planning in ad- 
vance for the Eastern Convention at 
Petersham, as well as the compiling of 
material for the Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port, previously mentioned. 

During the summer I had the good for- 
tune to be able to combine my regular 
vacation with a brief leave of absence from 
League work in order to attend the con- 
ference of the International Religious 
Fellowship in Holland, where I was inter- 
ested particularly in “sitting in” as an 
observer of the thoughts and activities of 
young religious liberals throughout the 


world. The League is ever on the alert to 
attract to its membership and to interest 
in its activities just such sincere and inter- 
nationally-minded young laymen as were 
represented at that conference. 

May I re-emphasize the ever-present de- 
sire of League headquarters to keep as. 
closely as possible in touch with the in- 
dividual chapters in the field, not only 
through correspondence but wherever pos- 
sible through personal contacts on the 
part of the chapter counselors or the field 
secretary. If at any time the question 
arises in a chapter or local men’s club about 
the feasibility of having a representative 
from League headquarters at some meet- 
ing, please do not hesitate to get in touch 
with the League office, and we’ll do our 
best to preserve the “‘personal touch.” 

H. Weston Howe. 


* * 


PRESIDENT SCOTT SUMMARIZES 
LEAGUE OBJECTIVES 
(Continued from page 621) 

develop the technique of co-operation 

between laymen and ministers in the ap- 

plication of spiritual principles to subjects 
of general interest and importance. The 
technique itself, apart from the subjects 

selected, is said by many ministers to be a 

valuable contribution to church relation- 

ships. The increasing numbers of minis- 
ters in our own churches and in other Prot- 
estant churches who are participating in 


the Partnership sermon and group dis-. 


cussions is most encouraging. You all 
know the plan. I wish merely to empha- 
size the fact that the League at no time or 
place has had any intention of promoting 
or advocating any view or any subject 
offered for Partnership discussion. 

“We are still distributing thousands of 
pamphlets helpful to ministers and laymen 
on all sorts of church and League problems 
—on church publicity, finances, church and 
League programs, and so on. We could do 
more of this, if we had the money. 

“But especially we are concerned with 
arousing the interest of laymen in the work 
of the churches, getting them to organize 
for united service—trying to strengthen 
chapters that are wobbly, revive suspended 
chapters, build new chapters, and suggest 
programs that will keep the members in- 
terested and occupied in the service of the 
local church. 


A United Front—A Consolidated 
Budget 

“Another recent development helps to 
allay another doubt. We hear from time 
to time that the League is duplicating work 
done by the A. U. A., or the Y. P. R. U., or 
even the Alliance. It would be quite un- 
necessary to have any organizations other 
than the local churches and the A. U. A. if 


thereby the men, women, and young 
people could all be enlisted to the utter- 
most in the common cause. The three 
auxiliary organizations have been formed, 
and I believe justifiably so, in the belief 
that by enlisting their interest in contrib- 
uting their services as separate units the 
aggregate would be greater than could 
otherwise be reached. - 

“It is true that nothing done by the 
League or the Alliance or the Y. P. R. U. 
might not be done appropriately by the 
A. U. A. You know, indeed, that some 
activities begun by the League have been 
taken over by the Association. But no 
one thoroughly conversant with the work 
of the denomination would dissolve or de- 
crease the work of any of these bodies. 
Within the past year Dr. Eliot has begun 
a series of presidents’ conferences, made 
up of the presidents and, on occasion, 
other officers of the A. U. A., Alliance, 
League, Y. P. R. U., and Ministerial 
Union, at which the programs and activi- 
ties, current and future, of all units are 
discussed. By this rather simple arrange- 
ment all dangers of overlapping or conflict 
of activities are avoided, and opportunities 
given, through better understanding of 
our several purposes, to advance the total 
program of the fellowship. 

“That, it seems to me, is a distinct ad- 
vance. I would go further still, and to that 
end have proposed, in the name of the 
League and by authority of its executive 
committee, that the budgets of all our 
organizations be consolidated. With due 
regard for the retaining of initiative in the 
setting up of budgets and administration of 
funds of the separate units, this would 
mean complete co-ordination of activities 
and unify the work of the denomination 
as never before. Most important, in some 
respects, it would mean that the annual 
appeal for funds would be one appeal in- 
stead of five. The idea is little more than 
that so successfully used in the Community 
Chest. The general experience in that 
field has proved that all organizations 
participating profited through the joint 
appeal. I believe the same would be true 
in our denominational efforts. The pro- 
posal.-has been presented to the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review, which has 
it under consideration.” 

is * * 
LAYMEN’S SUNDAY TO BE MAY 21 

As was the case last year, the annual 
Laymen’s Sunday will be observed again 
nationally on May 21—the Sunday pre- 
ceding the May meetings. At that time 
the laymen in most Unitarian churches 
will occupy the pulpit and otherwise par- 
ticipate in the regular Sunday morning 
service. 
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A Co-operative Venture 


From President Eliot 


To Frank W. Scott, President, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Ever since the Unitarian Laymen’s League em- 
barked upon its “partnership” project I have followed 
with interest the constructive, statesmanlike way in 
which the program has been developed. The League 
has made a contribution to the life of our Unitarian 
parishes which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 


Thus far, however, the partnership program has 
largely confined itself to one aspect of the work of our 
churches, and it occurs to me that the League might 
well undertake a study of the relation between that 
part of the work of our churches and their total pro- 
gram. 


The minister of one of our most active suburban 
parishes has divided the work of the Church into 
three basic functions: 


1. A sanctuary for the mood of worship. 
2. A school for religious education. 


3. An ethical critic of, and influence in, the social 
order. 


The relative importance of these three functions 
varies widely in our churches, but I think all three are 
present in all cases. It seems to me it would be of 
immense practical value to find out from our ministers, 
the boards of trustees of our parishes, our Alliances, 
Leagues, and Young People’s Religious Unions, just 
how important each of these three functions really 
seems to them to be. This would give us a broad 
and firm foundation upon which to make further plans, 
and it might well provide the Laymen’s League with 
the opportunity to continue its constructive work on 
a larger scale. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


From the League President 


To Our Ministers, Chairmen of Parish Trustees, Al- 
liance Branches, Y. P. R. U. Groups, Laymen’s 
League Chapters, and individual Unitarians: 


The enclosed letter from Dr. Eliot suggests the 
desirability of measuring the present interest of Uni- 
tariansin the three functions of our Church mentioned. 


I am passing the letter on to you in the belief that the 
consideration by all of us of the basic question may 
help to bring a clearer sense of co-operation and team 
play in working out one of our most difficult and im- 
portant problems. 


The Minister-Laymen Partnership aims, of course, 
(1) to improve and vitalize our churchmanship by 
making known to all laymen the work of the church 
and the minister in all functions, basic and auxiliary, 
and (2) to give special attention to the third function 
mentioned by Dr. Eliot, because it is perhaps least 
thoroughly understood and in which a better under- 
standing between ministers and laymen is greatly 
needed and may provide the most effective means to 
co-operative effort. 


The League, as well as the Alliance, the Y. P. 
R. U., and the Ministerial Union, is vitally con- 
cerned with all three functions. Most of us understand 
what is meant by the first two functions. Some do 
not understand what is meant by the third function, 
or consider it a function of the Church. Social, po- 
litical and economic changes, it seems, are bound to 
come, with or without religious influence. Some of our 
troubles in these areas are blamed by Sir Alfred Ewing, 
British scientist, on a lack of human qualities peculiarly 
the province of the Church: ‘‘Mankind is ethically un- 
prepared for the prosperity showered over the earth 
from the cornucopia of the engineer; man has been 
given command of nature before he got command of 
himself.’”’ May spiritual principles prove a catalytic 
or clarifying agent, lack of which is responsible for the 
confusion of ideas and action so unsatisfactory to all 
varieties of opinion? How much attention should we 
pay to that possibility? 


Will you not help us sense the present state of 
the Unitarian mind on the functions of the Church by 
distributing among your members or church groups 
copies of the attached form and requesting that it be 
filled in and returned as soon as possible to the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League? Please send in your own 
vote, too. 

Frank W. Scott. 


(See blank on reverse side) 


You Can Help 


BY FILLING IN THIS FORM 
AND RETURNING IT TO 
LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 


PLEASE RATE the following 3 basic functions on a total scale of 100 


Your Example of two ministers’ 
Rating ratings averaged 


1. A sanctuary for the mood of worship 33 1-3 30 equals 31 2-3 


2. Aschool of religious education 33 1-3 10 equals 21 2-3 


3. An ethical influence in and critic of the 
social order 33 1-3 60 equals 46 2-3 
100 100 100 


Recreational, social and business functions of the church are not basic but auxiliary to all 3 
basic functions and hence are omitted from the list. To disapprove a function entirely, rate it 
as zero. 


Remarks 


Note: If more than one participated in this rating, please indicate the number. 


Signature not required but requested. 


Please give church and group affiliation. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR RATING TO UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


October 27, 1938 
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The League’s Annual Eastern Convention 


Discusses the Layman as Citizen 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


Gathering at The Nichewaug, Peters- 
ham, Mass., on Friday evening, October 7, 
and continuing until Sunday morning, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League held its nine- 
teenth annual eastern convention and took 
for its central topic, “The Unitarian Lay- 
man as a Citizen.” 

Rey. Duncan Howlett, successor to Dr. 
Hodgin at New Bedford, Mass., delivering 
the first address declared that the one word 
which better than any other described the 


The recent happenings in Europe Dr. 
Dexter regards as the greatest breakdown 
of international idealism that has occurred 
for many a day. However, the suffering 
which is to fall upon half a million non- 
fascist residents of Sudetenland presents 
us with an urgent task. Political help 
being at present withheld, some voluntary 
method must be devised if relief and as- 
sistance is to be given to those who feel 
themselves abandoned and _ forgotten. 


4 


To the national director of extension 
work, George G. Davis, fell the task of 
vitalizing loyalty to continent-wide efforts. 
Each church must realize itself as a link 
in a great chain of Unitarianism. This 
internal consciousness will strengthen both 
the link and the whole chain. 


Laymen in Life 


The topic of the panel discussion began 
similarly with the layman as a citizen ‘“‘at 
home” and extended to the widest horizons. 
Henry H. Morse, business man of Gardner, 
Mass., referred to the desire common 
among men to worship with one’s fellows, 
and as the keynote for the best church 
service he sounded “the first and great 


Sanford Bates 


Unitarian movement was “‘freedom.”’ Free- 
dom for each man to do his own thinking 
and to hold his own ideas was the basis 
of our ’ism. It was for this freedom that 
Channing thundered, he said; it was this 
that our publications had consistently 
emphasized, and if we today are to remain 
true to our history we must not on our part 
fall short, but should ‘‘follow freedom to 
its full length and stand for a new principle, 
namely, that doctrine itself is subject to 
evolution.” From the discussion we 
gleaned that there is only one thing the 
tolerant man cannot tolerate, and that is 
intolerance. 


Appeal for Czechoslovakia 


Speaking upon ‘World Citizenship,”’ 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter referred to the 
spiritual ties that bind Unitarians together 
as themselves inconsistent with insular- 
mindedness. Applied to politics, the 
United States should follow a policy of 
international co-operation. Every Presi- 
dent from Harding to Roosevelt has been 
far ahead of the vast majority in this 
respect and has supported U. S. member- 
ship in the World Court, and every secre- 
tary of state has come to realize that we 
are part of a world community. As the 
strongest power in the world, America 
‘should take the lead and a tremendous 
campaign of education should promote our 
-Teligious belief in the unity of mankind. 


a 


Ralph Beatley 


Bachrach 
Charles E. Park 


Here is an immediate opportunity to make 
our idealism something more than a matter 
of words. 


Symposium on Extension Work 


Saturday morning’s session divided its 
time between a symposium presided over 
by Judge J. Ward Healey of Leominster, 
and a jury panel discussion—a conference 
technique first used at Petersham in 1933, 
with Professor Ralph Beatley of Harvard 
as “foreman.” 

The topic of the symposium, “The Lay- 
men’s League and Unitarian Extension,” 
was opened by Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, whose keynote was ‘‘loyalty 
begins at home.” To repair the ravages 
wrought by the New England hurricane 
men were sharpening up what axes they 
had in order to make them into efficient 
tools. This is always the first necessity in 
extension work. The local church should 
be composed of strong members who know 
the meaning of loyalty. When so disci- 
plined and enriched they are prepared for 
tackling the wider tasks. 

Upon the subject of the wider loyalty to 
the community, Laurence C. Staples of All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., shed 
the light of a concrete illustration of an in- 
stitutional church with a seven-day weekly 
program of multifarious ministrations to 
the bodies and minds of the people of the 
neighborhood and city. 


Robert C. Dexter 


Frank W. Scott 


commandment.” William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington said that in the community 
the layman exerts an influence conditioned 
by the deeper and farsighted objectives of 
religion. Judge Jenkin R. Hockert, speak- 
ing of laymen in civic affairs, illustrated 
their effectiveness in New York City 
where, through the work of civic associa- 
tions, founded to uncover graft, decent 
government had finally been established— 
a movement which was now taking hold in 
Brooklyn also. In social work, Dr. Dex- 
ter found the contribution of Unitarian 
laymen beyond praise and defined the next 
task as one much more difficult than the 
giving of alms and service, namely, the 
work of establishing conditions that would 
reduce human need. To laymen in business 
life and not to legal compulsion Leslie P. 
Mahony of Wilmington, Del., attributed 
the improvement in recent years; they 
brought the high moral standard without 
which business could not be permanently 
successful. Professor J. H. Frandsen of 
Massachusetts State College spoke of the 
superior type of layman nurtured by farm 
life, and urged that ‘religious laymen, 
particularly Unitarian laymen, interest 
themselves in legislation and other means of 
protecting and promoting agriculture as the 
tariff laws protect industry; and, finally, 
Rey. Jeffrey W. Campbell of the Student 
Christian Movement, speaking of the lay- 
man in international affairs, said that 
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recognizing humanity as one was’a corol- 
lary of religious maturity. 


The President’s Address 

Dr. Frank W. Scott in his fourth presi- 
dential address pointed out that recent 
League conventions had given more and 
more place to discussions of church and 
chapter problems. Strongly recommend- 
ing that the eight general purposes of the 
League as originally formulated and still 
maintained be read at the first meeting of 
every chapter every year, he called atten- 
tion to the third of these purposes, which 
concerns the application of religious prin- 
ciples to the problems of the man of af- 
fairs. “What we need right here and 
now,” he declared, “is a spark of divine 
fire to rouse us from our apathy, awaken us 
from our low estate, the low estate of not 
our members only, but of Unitarianism, of 
liberal thought, of Christianity and de- 
mocracy, twin creations of the same spirit- 
ual force, an inspiring leadership, here, in 
our church, in all Christian churches, 
that will revive religion as a world force 
to overcome the evil spirits that are al- 
most unopposedly ravaging our civiliza- 
tion.” 

To the fulfillment of this elevated ob- 
jective in a perplexing time the League 
was making its modest contribution. After 
outlining its various activities, which 
sounded unique, however ‘“‘modest,’”’ Dr. 
Scott continued: ‘“We can help to larger 
things only through ourselves as individ- 
uals, through implementing our own faith 
and invigorating our own groups for home 
‘church usefulness. I ask you to help in a 
‘united effort to see the need our church 
and churches have for the more earnest 
and determined will of men of liberal faith 
to build them up, vitalize them, and trust 
that by doing these things in our own 
‘small groups we can help toward our own 
salvation, and earn a less dubious right to 
a safe future for ourselves and the world.”’ 


Crime a Social Condition 

Hon. Sanford Bates, director of the Boys’ 
‘Clubs of America and moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, dealt 
with the question “Have We Any Respon- 
sibility for Other People’s Children?” 
With many facts and figures he proved 
crime’s sociality. When a boy trans- 
gresses the law, as, for example, did one 
boy of sixteen who stole 250 cars, are we 
to exclaim at the enormity of his delin- 
quency? We may, but that is only one as- 
pect of the situation. With more sanity 
we may ask what sort of a community is it 
in which that number of stolen cars can be 
traded and operated. We are all parts of 
the crime situation, and the type of com- 
munity finally determines the amount of 
crime. 

It was an interesting fact that convicts 
hardly ever blamed their plight upon their 
families. Homes, however, as they are at 
present, are not enough to guarantee that 
it is a boy’s inherent fineness and decency 


which shall be preserved and developed. 
Mr. Bates made it clear that the only way 
to ensure this is by providing leisure-time 
activity for every underprivileged boy in 
the country. In seeking to do this in a 
spirit of friendly interest Boys’ Clubs are 
making the finest contribution possible to 
our civilization. 


The Convention Sermon 


The first half of the final session, on 
Sunday morning, was spent in a discussion 
of practical questions under the chairman- 
ship of Carl B. Wetherell, volunteer direc- 
tor of chapter counselors. Roland Greeley 
reported on the newly-formed Youth 
Commission, and H. Weston Howe intro- 
duced a consideration of matters of prac- 
tical interest in local chapters. The con- 
ference then repaired to the Unitarian 
church and joined the local congregation 
with its minister, Rev. Earl C. Davis, at 
its regular hour of worship. Here Dr. 
Charles E. Park of Boston preached the 
convention sermon, taking as his subject, 
“What Do Ye More than Others?” 

In apostolic times, he began, Christians 
were known to be different. Among their 
differences were such things as the ex- 
pectancy of the second appearance of 
Christ with its golden age, the belief in a 
power of darkness to be overcome before 
this could happen, and a leveling of dis- 
tinetions within the ‘‘household of faith.” 
But the most pronounced difference was a 
difference in behavior. Their discipleship 
was to show itself unmistakably in out- 
ward ways. He vigorously contended that 
this difference is still to distinguish Chris- 
tians today. The standards of Christlike- 
ness must be followed. Personal rectitude, 
inner serenity, religious trust—these are 
the earmarks by which all men shall know. 
“The time has come for you to interfere, 
America needs it, the world needs it—that 
you make evident what you have left se- 
cret and do outwardly that something more 
by which all may know whom and what 


you serve.” 
* * 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


The 187th session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference convened October 9, guest 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the church, conducted both the opening 
devotional exercise and the closing ‘‘can- 
dlelight.” 

Owing to the Czechoslovakian crisis and 
the appointment of a commission by the 
American Unitarian Association board of 
directors ‘‘to explore the possibilities of 
relief work for the Czechs in co-operation 
with the Quakers,’”’ Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter’s address on ‘‘The European Scene— 
1938” had special significance. The bur- 
den of Dr. Dexter’s remarks was that the 
Czechs believed that if they lived in na- 
tional honesty and freedom, doing to 
others as they would have others do to 
them, then somehow they could count on 
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world friends and that ‘the right’’ would 
prevail. Now this ‘approximate realiza- 
tion” of justice and right was shattered 
for them, as it has been for many. Again, 
“liberty is one and indivisible,’ and where 
political liberty is attacked and destroyed, 
religious liberty soon follows the same way. 
Moreover “it does make a difference in 
America what is happening in Europe’ 
and, of all people, Unitarians must teach 
again with renewed emphasis, and sacrifice 
if need be, their old doctrines of human 
worth and the absolute necessity of lib- 
erty. 

The tensest moment in his address came 
when, with evident emotion, he described 
his visit from Prague to Vienna, where he 
witnessed the practice of violence and hate. 
“No free press, free pulpit, free assem- 
little children nourished 
through primer and example on doctrines 
that deny all we hold dear and precious; 
force and might in the saddle.” All this 
hatred and undermining was now to be 
transferred to Czechoslovakia, and thou- 
sands of our Unitarian brethren to feel 
the heel’ of the dictator! He reminded us 
the Czechs were trained by the late Presi- 
dent Masaryk, whose spirit was largely ours, 
as his wife also was of our household of 
faith in Philadelphia. 

He felt sure some plan would be de- 
veloped by the commission by which with 
money, friendship and sacrifice we Ameri- 
can Unitarians could let the Czechs know 
that in their dark days they were not 
friendless. He ended by quoting the last 
stanza of Lowell’s ‘“‘The Present Crisis.” 

Later a resolution (reported editorially 
in last week’s issue of The Register) urging 
“the churches of this conference to lend 
their sympathy and support both moral 
and financial to the plans to be formulated 
by the special committee of the American 
Unitarian Association” was adopted. 

During the business session a report 
was made by Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
concerning the Southern New England 
Council. After brief discussion it was 
voted to refer the matter for action to the 
conference directors, meeting with the 
conference committee. 

After supper singing was led by Mr. 
Wellman, followed by felicitous greetings 
from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the Association, Mrs. Louise Brown 
Jenney, treasurer of the Alliance, and Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, president of the Laymen’s 
League. George G. Davis, by invitation 
of the conference officers, hoping to give 
practical help to our parish committees, 
spoke on the mutual relations of ministers 
and parishes and the conduct of church 
business. 

Invitations were read by the secretary 
from our churches in Bedford, Reading, 
Watertown and Wayland (the last two in 
connection with their three hundredth 
anniversary celebrations) for the confer- 
ence to meet with them in the near future. 

Charles P. Wellman, Sec.-Treas. 
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The Family Circle 


PLACES FOR PENSIONED 
MINISTERS 


To the Editor: 

I write merely to suggest a plan which 
may not be ethical, but I cannot see that 
it would be unethical. We do not know 
from anything published the actual situa- 
tion of the retired ministers of the denomi- 
nation. I have heard the word “‘pathetic’’ 
used sometimes as telling the whole story. 

I can see that if a minister has a pension 
he would feel that he should not ‘“‘candi- 
date’ and possibly keep a young man out 
of a place; but if there are small churches 
unable to pay an adequate salary for either 
a young or old minister it would seem that 
such a church might, with the soundest 
sort of ethics and religion, call one of the 
ministers whose pension is all he has to 
depend upon. If the minister called is not 
the most brilliant one in the world one can 
imagine instances in which this plan would 
be better than to make the little churches 
summer preaching stations for as many 
ministers as there are Sundays. I heard of 
a church recently which is keeping its old 
minister because it is sorry for him.” 

A very Christlike thing for a church to 
do, and the congregation was fully as large 
as in churches having young ministers. 
We send men and women from church to 
church begging for good causes and the 
churches give a little to each. If one were 
to ask, What good deed has the church 
done this year on its own initiative, an 
honest reply would be—None. 

If each local church each year would do 
some definitely good deed in the spirit of 
Jesus, it might prove to be a means of 
creating as much interest in the church as 
was manifested by the men who built and 
endowed the churches. 

An ‘‘Oldster.” 


* * 


THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


To the Editor: 

When we find something in this world 
that gives us unusual pleasure and com- 
fort it is rather a natural impulse to tell 
our friends about it. This is why I am 
prompted to speak of “The Whitney 
Homestead” in Stow, Mass. Going there 
for the first time in May, 1987 (and many 
times since), for a few days’ rest in the midst 
of a long, distressing illness of a loved one, 
in order to be able to “carry on’’ until the 
inevitable end, I found there quiet and 
peace, a fine homelike atmosphere in the 
splendid old house—good food and rooms 
—and last, but not least, a type of hostess 
that it is seldom one’s privilege to meet. 

Miss Mary Louise Hawkins is a woman 
of much executive ability combined with a 
genuine interest in each one’s welfare and 
* comfort. She “looks to the ways of her 

household” in a most satisfactory manner. 
Her sister, who is responsible for the de- 
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licious meals that are served there, is also 
quite above the ordinary in her special line. 

I wish everyone who wishes to make a 
visit, short or long, at a place of this kind 
would go to the Whitney Homestead, lo- 
cated in the lovely little country village 
of Stow, Mass. 

Grace F. Bowden. 
West Medford, Mass. 


* * 
TO REDRESS AN INJUSTICE 


To the Editor: 

Most of your readers are doubtless 
familiar in general with the denials of civil 
liberty and ordinary justice in New 
Jersey, under the dominion of Boss Frank 
Hague, who once boasted “I am the law.” 

You will remember that on the witness 
stand he described an Americanism scarcely 
to be distinguished from Hitler’s Nazism. 
He went so far as to recommend concen- 
tration camps in Alaska for those with 
whom he disagreed. 

Now the fight for civil liberty is going on. 
Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association and 
genuine believer in civil liberty, has volun- 
teered to take certain cases growing out of 
the experiences of Norman Thomas to the 
state and federal courts. He is giving his 
services, but, as you probably know, there 
are rather heavy expenses in connection 
with the preparation and printing of 
records, briefs and so forth, to which the 
Workers Defense League is obligated. 

Besides this, there is a new series of 
cases growing out of the experiences of a 
Hoboken worker, Herman Matson. Mat- 
son is not a socialist, but a Roman Catholic 
and a democrat. He is chairman of the 
local Workers. Defense League in Hoboken. 
He got a permit for an open air meeting to 
discuss corruption and inefficiency in the 
administration of relief in that city under 
the famous McFeeley family who are 
Hague’s underlords there. The meeting 
had searcely opened when it was broken 
up by organized gang of toughs who beat 
Matson and his wife, who came to his 
rescue, and the next day the poor woman 
had a miscarriage. Police arrested Matson 
and held him under the preposterous sum 
of $5,000 bail for inciting to riot. It was 
necessary to resort to habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings to get him out. He was ulti- 
mately tried and convicted for disorderly 
conduct; that is, the use of bad language to 
the police. The only testimony against 
him was the testimony of the police, which 
was contradicted by ten witnesses. In a 
long experience in many courts we have 
never seen such flagrant and prejudicial 
denials of justice. We had aroused enough 
public opinion so that the political machine 
was afraid to impose such a sentence on 
Matson as previously in other trials had 
been imposed on Longo and Burkitt. 
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The judge gave him a suspended sen- 
tence which can be invoked against him 
if he opens his mouth. 

Now, all our lawyers are convinced that 
the only way to stop this sort of thing is 
to act against the judge, by drawing the 
case to the attention of the proper legal 
authorities and seeking his disbarment; 
to proceed against the leaders of the mob, 
who are known; and to seek for an appeal 
for Matson. Arthur Garfield Hays and 
other lawyers will give their services. We 
must pay something for local lawyers and 
a considerable sum for records. Whatever 
Judge Clark finally decides in the C. I. O. 
case cannot reach all these ends. 

The Workers Defense League is a poor 
organization which has about all it can do 
to continue its routine work. It has paid 
already pretty heavily in this Jersey fight. 
It now seeks to raise the sum of $2,000 in 
a special fund to clear up these New Jersey 
cases. We earnestly ask you to contribute. 
Large sums or small will be very welcome. 
Checks and pledges can be sent to the 
Workers Defense League, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York. 

David L. Clendenin, 
Norman Thomas, 
For the Executive Committee. 

New York, October 18. 


* * 


THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
SITUATION 
To the Editor: 

I find myself in partial disagreement with 
the sermon, ‘The Betrayal of Czechoslo- 
vakia,’’ published in The Register of Oc- 
tober 13, 1938. 

It seems to me that Mr. Chamberlain 
had two alternatives: 

(1) The one he took. 

(2) To call Hitler’s hand. 

The second alternative would have pro- 
duced one of two results: 

(1) Hitler would have attacked the 
Czechs. 

(2) Hitler would not have attacked the 
Czechs. 

In case Hitler had attacked the Czechs 
my military friends inform me that it 
would have been virtually impossible to 
prevent his taking possession of Czecho- 
slovakia (over the dead bodies of the- 
Czechs). 

Arthur R. Bowden. 

West Medford, Mass. 

* a 


EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES 


To the Editor: 

It came as quite a surprise to me to dis- 
cover that Czechoslovakia was the only 
democracy in Europe outside of Scandi- 
navia. For this is what you said in your 
editorial for this week’s issue of your sheet 
Iam curious to know on what grounds you 
exclude Switzerland, Holland, to say noth- 
ing of France, from being democracies? 
And I have also been led to understand 
that Hungary, although a monarchy, is a 
democratic country. If you have exclusive 
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information showing that these four na- 
tions are really under the yoke of dictator- 
ship, please let us know about it. Or 
perhaps they are really Scandinavian 
countries, along with Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, to omit Iceland, which is not on 
the continent. 
John W. Laws. 

(A slip of the pen due, doubtless, to the 
fact that the editor was thinking, at the 
moment, of the more militantly democratic 
democracies.—Hd.) 

* * 


PEACE AND THE Y. P. R. U. 


To the Editor: 

In the last issue of The Register there was 
a short article by Mr. Herman Newman on 
Unitarians and peace. 
mentioned the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and what he supposed its “support”’ 
of what was evidently the New Common- 
wealth Plan. 

In the first place, I do not want to argue 
on the ways and means of peace. I do 
agree, however, that peace cannot be main- 
tained by warlike means. What I want to 
do is point out a mistake in fact concerning 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

The Union did not, at any time, vote 
support to the New Commonwealth plan 
in any way. We did appoint a New Com- 
monwealth Committee of Y. P. R. U. mem- 
bers to study the plan, and try to explain 
it to some of our member groups. We 
studied it, voted on it, and, asfar as I know, 
we did not vote to support the New Com- 
monwealth Society. 

Another point of fact is that the meeting 
of which Mr. Newman spoke, in conjunc- 
tion with the General Conference, was not 
an official Y. P. R. U. meeting. The 
opinions expressed at that meeting were 
those of the individuals present. The 
opinions of the Young People’s Religious 
Union should be known to Mr. Newman, 
as he was at Star Island this summer. The 
only place where the opinion of our young 
people can be ascertained is through the 
records of the board meetings, particularly 
the one in June. At that meeting, at Star 
Island, representatives from all over the 
country help state the objectives of the 
Y. P. R. U. for the coming year. The 
votes at the annual meeting in May should 
also be consulted for the true and authori- 
tative statement by the young people of 
what they really think. 

When speaking of the Y. P. R. U. it 
should be remembered that it is a con- 
tinuously changing organization, as far as 
its individual members are concerned. 
Most of its members are seriously consid- 
ering these vital contemporary problems for 
the first time. They wisely do not take 
definite stands until they have studied as 
much as they can the problem before them. 
It is, therefore, the wise thing that they do 
when they study, rather than decide. 
Unlike a practicing minister, we do not 
claim to have studied such problems suf- 
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ficiently to decide upon the right answer. 

I remember another matter of fact which 
should be clarified. Mr. Newman men- 
tioned that we do not co-operate with the 
American Youth Congress. We do. We 
receive their board minutes, we confer 
with them, we support their projects when 
we agree, and not when we don’t. Our in- 
dividual groups can belong if they wish, 
and I myself have been actively inerested 
at one time in the Youth Congress. 

The reason we do not join the American 
Youth Congress may be a mistaken em- 
phasis upon our stated purpose of inde- 
pendent youth organization. However, 
I think we are right in not joining the 
Congress. We do know what it is doing, our 
ex-executive secretary has corresponded 
and conferred with its officers, we co- 
operate with it whenever necessary. Just 
because the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. H. A., 
or the other groups belong to it is no reason 
why we should. 

Eugene A. Luening. 

Chicago, Ill. 


SUDETEN GERMAN TELLS HOW 
WE MAY HELP HITLER’S VICTIM 
“Hitler is an enemy of his own people. 

He appreciates them as human material, 

as pawns on a human chessboard, not as 

human beings. We in Czechoslovakia 
feel that a fundamental difference be- 
tween democracy and fascism is that we 
are human beings, not human material!’’ 

This was affirmed by Dr. Karl Wolfgang 

Deutsch, young Sudeten German liberal, 

speaking before the National Czechoslo- 

vakian Club of Boston on Saturday eve- 
ning, October 1. Dr. Deutsch, whose 
sympathies are wholly with the citizens 
of Czechoslovakia in the present crisis, 
has been in the United States for several 
weeks under the auspices of the American 

Student Union, lecturing to student groups 

and, very recently, to gatherings of Czech 

sympathizers. Although German in na- 
tionality, he spoke as a citizen of the 

Czechoslovak state, whose dismember- 

ment by the International Commission 

he feels is a sad portent for the future of 

Central Europe. 

“For twenty years Czechoslovakia has 
tried to uphold the principles of real 
democratic government. It was the first 
and most successful attempt after the 
World War to establish a régime truly 
representative of the ideals of democracy 
and resulting peace and security for its 
people. The world economic slump made 
fertile soil for the insidious propaganda of 
National Socialism to take root—and, 
whatever else we may believe of them, we 
must admit that Adolf Hitler and his 
ministers are masters of propaganda. 

“It is a time-honored custom in times 
of depression to blame the government, 
and the economic distress of thousands of 
‘small’ people in Sudetenland gave the 
Nazis fine material to work on. As a 
direct result came the success of the sys- 


tematic work of Henlein with short-sighted 
patriots and the unemployed, the estab- 
lishment of a network of Nazi spies, and a 
system of terrorism, which have penetrated 
into the Sudeten German territory and 
constantly worked to undermine the 
loyalty of my people to Czechoslovakia. 
Before the signing of the Munich agree- 
ment approximately one-sixth of the Sude- 
ten German population had been won over 
to national socialism by Henlein and his 
supporters. Now, to save their lives and 
homes, the rest will be compelled to 
swing over.” 

Dr. Deutsch spoke bitterly of the recent 
developments in his country, of the Munich 
agreement, “‘. . which has been vio- 
lated before the ink was dry on the signa- 
tures.” The atrocities reported in Czecho- 


2 slovakia today will carry the thoughts of 
many of us back too graphically to the 


atrocities committed on the march of the 
German armies through Belgium. 

“For any kind of lasting peace,’’ he said 
earnestly, “freedom must be guaranteed 
to the small nations. They ask only to be 
left alone in their efforts to create and 
preserve a decent and just régime. Here 
in America you realize that democracy is 
a great thing, but you overestimate the 
extent of the Atlantic Ocean!”’ 

How can we help? Dr. Deutsch stressed 
four specific ways in which we who are 
sincerely concerned for the Czechoslo- 
vakian people can help them at this time: 
first, help the refugees with whom we 
come in contact directly or through wel- 
fare agencies in every possible way; second, 
prevent the lowering of the immigration 
quota of what is left of Czechoslovakia; 
third, where we can, see to it that the immi- 
gration laws are administered humanely 
(if refugees succeed in bringing property 
with them, delay in entering this country 
will soon dissipate their slender resources); 
fourth, protest by every possible means, 
by letters, by telegrams, by mass meetings, 
against the further cynical dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia by the Interna- 
tional Commission, which seems to have 
forgotten that an agreement was signed at 
Munich. 

Dr. Deutsch’s personal situation is a 
tragic one. Educated at the German and 
Czech Universities of Prague and at the 
University of London, and a member of a 
prominent German family in Prague, he is 
a social democrat and liberal and has for 
several years worked to uphold the liberal 
tradition among the youth of his country. 
He is, therefore, marked by the national 
socialists as a dangerous enemy of the 
Third Reich, fit material for a concentra- 
tion camp or execution. If he is allowed to 
remain in this country as a lecturer ormem- 
ber of a university faculty, he must stay 
as a distant observer of developments in 
his country, knowing that his family and 
many of his friends, as social democrats, 
are suffering Nazi oppression. 

. Eleanor Bodkin. 
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Democratic Values are Stressed at the 
Connecticut Valley Conference 


All Souls’ Church in Greenfield, Mass., 
was host for the fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference on Sunday, 
October 9, 1938. 

Rev. Robert J. Raible of the Greenfield 
church welcomed the delegates—154—from 
eleven different parishes—and conducted 
the opening service of worship. 

The address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Hon. Sanford Bates of New 
York, executive director, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, and moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association. His subject was 
“Religion and Democracy.” 

‘We face now the challenge of a new 
age, and we need more vigilance and de- 
yotion than ever before to uphold the 
principles of democracy in these trying 
times,” he began. Truth must prevail 
over propaganda. Dictatorship implies a 
passive receiving, and its theory of security 
is completely false. To have enough to eat 
means little if every breath must be drawn 
‘in fear. In contrast, democracy is a giv- 
ing, implies a contribution, and stresses 
the duties and responsibilities of the in- 
dividual rather than his rights. The 
tasks of democracy are many. We must 
keep clean from political infections, fight 
the abuses which exist, build up our morals, 
hold to high standards, and keep ourselves 
out of war. Is religion a vital factor in 
contemporary life? Does it have more 
validity than a party slogan? he asked. 
Can any religious fellowship give guidance 
and leadership for the common man in 
these difficult times? His answer was in 
the affirmative, and that it was up to us as 
Unitarians to point the way. In dealing 
with problems of lawlessness we must make 
ours a religion of prevention. For the 
problems of youth we must devise a dis- 
cipline and stimulate a spirit of self-denial. 
In attacking the perplexing problems of 
poverty, want, and unequal distribution a 
religion of service is needed. And, he con- 
tinued, ‘Ours is the kind of religion that 
drives men into social service work.” 

“Democracy, then, is neither a goal nor 
a gift,’’ concluded Mr. Bates, “‘but a mode 
of life placing upon the participants an 
unusual amount of responsibility. It aims 
to preserve and develop talents, morals, 
virtues, and beauties in life. Such ideas 
are rapidly being defeated in the world. 
It is up to religion to defend the right of 
the individual to think and act and worship 
as he pleases. I believe the Unitarians are 
competent to lead the common people in 
these directions.” 

A similar note of challenge was struck 
by Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer of Harvard Divin- 
ity School at the evening session. Dr. 
Auer substituted for Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson who was prevented by accident from 
attending. 

The business session was conducted by 
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the president, Professor J. H. Frandsen of 
Amherst. The nominating committee— 
Miss E. M. Plimpton of Florence, chair- 
man; Paul Dorweiler of Hartford, and 
Dr. C. W. Merriam of Deerfield——pre- 
sented a slate of officers which was duly 
elected by the conference as follows: 
President, Professor J. H. Frandsen of 
Amherst; vice-presidents, Wm. L. Harris 
of Rocky Hill, Conn., and Miss Margery 
Whiting of Berkshire; secretary, Mrs. Ben 
Campbell of Springfield; treasurer, John C. 
Lee of Greenfield; directors, Rev. Joseph C. 
Allen of Bernardston, Miss Harriet E. 
Childs of Deerfield, Loring Frazier of 
Dalton, and Mrs. Paul Howes (ex-officio) 
of Holyoke. 

The Connecticut Valley Appraisal Com- 
mission was announced as Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton of Florence, chairman, Mrs. 
George A. Robinson of Hartford, and Dr. 
W. R. Hunt. 

Miss Harriet R. Pease of Springfield gave 
the report of the booth at the Eastern 
States Exposition, which suffered so from 
the ravages of rain, flood, and hurricane, 
and was ordered closed at the end of the 
fourth day. However, she found many in- 
cidents to relate and reported an amount 
of literature taken, totaling 1472 pieces. 

Rev. R. J. Raible, who, as chairman of 
the committee on conference affairs, repre- 
sents the conference at the New England 
Council meetings, gave a report of the 
council meetings. The council voted re- 
cently to ask each conference for an appro- 
priation which would amount to approxi- 
mately $10 for each church in the confer- 
ence. This amount would be applied 
toward the salary and expenses-—$2,500 
in all— of a part-time counselor who would 
be an active agent of the council and who 
would acquaint himself with problems and 
needs of all the churches in the conferences 
comprising the council. The aim is to 
have such a counselor start work on No- 
vember 1. There was some discussion, 
after which Dr. Eames framed the motion: 
That a sum of money not exceeding $10 
for each church active in the conference 
be appropriated from conference funds 
for the purpose of helping finance the em- 
ployment of a counselor for the New Eng- 
land Council. This motion was carried. 

Group meetings of the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, the Association of Ministers, and 
the Young People’s Religious Union were 
held. The young people were fortunate to 
have as speaker Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man. 

The Mansion House provided supper 
for conference delegates during the inter- 
mission, with Mrs. John Carll Lee, presi- 
dent of the Greenfield Alliance, in charge 
of the arrangements. 

Deke. Gs 
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A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


The nominating committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Hunt, chairman, is soon to meet to 
consider nominations for offices to be filled 
at the annual meeting in May, 1939—eight 
regional vice presidents to serve one year; 
six directors for three years; two directors 
for one year representing respectively 
agencies dedicated to the social expression 
of religion and educational agencies of 
primary interest to the Association. The 
amendment to the bylaws adopted at the 
last annual meeting makes it necessary 
that three of the six directors to be nomi- 
nated this year be women. 

Suggestions are invited and may be sent 
to Mrs. E. H. Atherton, secretary, 22 
Aldworth Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

* * 


MEADVILLE GRADUATES 


The graduates of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School of last June, five in number, are 
accounted for as follows: Donald Har- 
rington, having won the Cruft traveling 
fellowship, is studying at the University 
of Leyden in Holland: John W. Laws is also 
studying abroad: Donald B. King has been 
called to the Universalist church in Junc- 
tion City, Kan., Felix Lion is assistant 
minister of the Unitarian church in West 
Newton, Mass., and Andrew X. Mahy 
is minister of the Unitarian church in Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Peter Samsom of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, who 
spent last year at Meadville, is assistant 
minister of the church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 


AROOSTOOK ANNUAL MEETING 


Five churches took part in the annual 
meeting of the Aroostook County Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals which, was held in 
the First Universalist Church of Oakfield, 
Maine, Sunday, October 2. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
V. EH. Howe, Presque Isle, Maine, presi- 
dent; Ellsworth White, Oakfield, Maine, 
vice president; Cora M. Putnam, Houlton, 
Maine, secretary; Floyd A. Smith, Cari- 
bou, Maine, treasurer; Frederick Donald, 
Houlton, Mrs. Violet White, Oakfield, 
Mrs. Charles A. Stetson, Caribou, execu- 
tive committee. 

Rev. George H. Welch of the Universal- 
ist churches of Guilford and Sangerville 
gave the principal addresses. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Coming from Pennsylvania and after the experi- 
ence of a ten years’ residence here, I find this a most 
delightful place of year-round residence, where one 
can live most economically. 

A friend of mine, hard up, offers for quick sale for 
$700.00 cash, an attractive little frame bungalow, with 
five rooms and bath, city conveniences and garage, 
in West Ormond, a mile from the village. — Wm. 
Hahman (Life member A. U. A.), Ormond Beach, Fila. 
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Irresponsibilities | 


Perhaps with This Difference—That 
Chaplin Survived the Performance 


Despite Chamberlain’s pact with Hitler, 
despite his talk of peace in our time, Britain 
and France are going to make an intensified 
effort to build up their armed strength. 
Having by their sell-out of the Czechs 
added, in effect, a million men to the Ger- 
man army, they are now to attempt a des- 
perate race to catch up. It is an action 
irresistibly reminiscent of Chaplin’s ef- 
forts to mount a swiftly descending esca- 
lator.—The Nation (Oct. 15). 


The People’s Bedrock Right 

Norman Thomas has lost the first round 
in his fight against the ban on free speech— 
for himself and other ‘“‘radicals’’ in Jersey 
City. He will appeal, of course, but even 
if he wins the appeal the judge of first in- 
stance may be upheld in one detail: his 
definition of a great human right. We 
quote (as we prefer to, when the grammar 
is doubtful): “The public are entitled to 
their tranquillity.’ Apparently Norman 
Thomas has a rasping voice while Mayor 
Hague’s torchlight processions and brass 
bands soothe Newark nerves and bring on 
the sleep of the just—or the indifferent. 


Extra Ecclesiam Nulla Salvatione 


Conveyed from Sheffield, England, in a 
personal letter. The writer’s daughter, a 
school teacher, was drafted as an instructor 
of the public in war preparedness during 
the recent tension. An old woman was 
asked if the number of people in her house 
to be listed for gas masks was correct as 
she had given it. She hesitated and then 
admitted that her list was one man shy, 
hastily adding that as he was an atheist 
she had not. considered it necessary to in- 
clude him. inethe count. 


An’ “EAR osegient by or a Quotation 
: -" from? 
* SaP Ae. . ‘Needham _News reports concisely 
but ambiguously‘ a ‘Speech by an official of 
the American Gnitarian Association: 
George G. Davis of Nehoiden street 
spoke last Saturday at the annual Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League eastern conven- 
tion at Petersham. 
The glow of one warm thought is to me 
worth more than money.—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 


Neither Can We 

A member of the Channing Club, one of 
the social organizations in our church, was 
asked by her employer whether she he- 
longed to the Canning Club of the Vege- 
tarian Church. Worst of all, we cannot be 
certain whether he was serious, or merely 
trying to be funny. 

enAais 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California ; 


and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
' 5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


CALLING EACH UNITARIAN LAYMAN ! 


Are you a member of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League? 
$1.00 per year for membership dues enlists you 
in the cause for the advancement of liberal 
religion through the only nation-wide organi- 
zation of laymen in the liberal church. 
Send check to 

Henry D. Sharpe, Treasurer 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street - -  - ~- Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


ohare Rent: Micon 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. - 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Tuesday to Friday, 
November 1-4; Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland. 


NEW YORK—AIll Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


| 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It ren excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up — 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


